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preface* 




^HESE sketches have been appearing from time to time, 
since October, 1882, some in the Wedneahury Herald, and 
others in the Midland Advertiser. In the former they 
appeared nnder the heading of '* Beminiscences of Old 
Wednesbury." They were written upon no definite plan ; and 
in re-printing them here very little could be done in the way 
of arranging them, owing to the wide diversity of the topics 
treated. Some necessary corrections have been made in this re- 
issue ; but no apology will be tendered for the little use to which 
the pruning-knife has been put. It was the apparently trivial 
events recorded, which brought forth the request from many old 
inhabitants, for the reprinting of these articles in handy book 
form. Hence the present little volume. If it meets with the 
approval of Wednesbury folks, and if any small degree of success 
attends its publication, then the writer may be emboldened to 
publish his subsequent •* Papers." If such a venture be made, 
more may be done in the arrangement of the " new series " — 
one volume may appear as " Wednesbury Families," another as 
" Wednesbury Workshops," and a third may be a •* HiSTORr of 

Darlaston." 

-F.W.H." 

Comherford Cottage, 

Bridge Street, Wednesbury, 
2oth March, 1884. 
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^^WEDMSBURY PAPERS> 



I.— SAXON WEDNESBURY. 




FIE number of small freeholders in Wednes- 
l)ury, and Daiiaston — and Darlaston, so far 
as the scope of this article is concerned, may 
bo considered a part of Wednesbury — ^is a 
rather remarkable feature in our local traits 
of character. This in fact is a pecuharity of 
character which has descended to us from 
our Saxon forefathers. With these ancient progenitors 
of ours, land seems to have been the accompaniment of 
full freedom ; and the freeman was the freeholder. Conse- 
quently these ancestors of ours, 'during the earlier period 
immediately succeeding their first arrival, did not crowd 
together in cities, but lived apart in farmer-common- 
wealths, each of which was jealous of its isolation and 
independence, and to maintain which each agiicultural 
settlement was girt in by its own ** mark " or belt of 
waste-land. For instance, there would be a ring of 
common-land like the Delves — of which that now re- 
maining is but a small portion of the circumscribing zone 
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2 &BI1^ISH \VEi)KESBUBV. 

which once hemmed in our sturdv farmering forefathers 
— ^which no man might take for his own ; a spot where 
criminals met their doom. So that the Delves-common 
may once have been the '* Tower Hill " of Wednesbury, 
and the scene of many a public execution. The inviol- 
ability of this ring of common-land was such that not 
only were inhabitants forbidden to appropriate one square 
inch of it, but even the stranger might not approach 
Wednesbury without blowing his horn as he came along, 
or his secrecy might stamp him as a foe, and any man 
might lawfully slay him. In these primitive Agricultural 
days, the family bond was the mainstay of law and order ; 
and**ing"is a terminal which denotes ** sons of "or 
** descendants," and shows how families grouped them- 
selves together. In this way, Falhng's Heath signifies 
that the descendants of the chieftain ** Fall " dwelt on 
the Heath there. 

Such habits and customs as these, brought from the 
opposite shores of the North Sea soon gave way, however, 
to the exigencies of newer circumstances, to the irresistible 
force of fresh surroundings. Outside foes, strong in 
numbers, and as diverse in modes of attack as in origin 
of race, soon brought into existence the protecting town 
of defence. 

There can be no doubt that Wednesbury, as a town, 
attained its highest distinction in the early Saxon period. 
It was then, comparatively speaking, of much greater 
importance than it now is, or can ever hope to be in the 
future. It is probable, too, that under earlier British 
sway the place had also had some independent existence. 
Several considerations would point to this conclusion ; 
first, its natural position, midway between the heights 
of Barr and Sedgley, commanding as it does all the 
intervening open country, would have highly recommended 
it to the Ancient Briton as a desirable site for a village. It 
was a place which could have been easily fortified by a 
stockade and a ditch, after the manner of the time. When 
the Eomans acquired possession of this countrv some of 
the principal British settlements became Eoman Camps 
or Stations. We have an evidence of some such Eoman 
occupation of Wednesbury in the name of ** Port way Eoad." 
** Port way " is a name common to all the Eoman miUtary 
highways. Tlie name '* Portway Eoad " testifies to the 
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existence of a Boman Station here, in succession to the 
fortified hill settlement of the barbarous Briton. Then, 
at the Saxon irruption in the fifth century, the new- 
comers would naturally appropriate all the settlements 
of the vanquished Britons, and all the stations of the 
departed Eomans ; and that this was the case with our 
town is extremely probable from the very name the 
conquerors gave it. The Saxons called it '* Wodens- 
beorg," the affix *' beorg " being equivalent to ** a place 
of strength." Beyond ttis, we know that these Saxon 
*' beorgs," '* burghs," or ** burgs " — now modernised with 
us, into ** bury " — were towns ** of strength," defended 
by walls or castles. And as, later on, Wednesbury hill 
was deemed important enough for the erection of a Saxon 
Castle, it may in the first instance (as suggested) have 
possessed protecting walls of some kind ; in which case 
the Castle would have been simply supplementary to 
the existing fortifications. So far, we have only con- 
sidered its fortifications. Now as to its importance. 
These Saxon ** burghs " were towns of royal creation, 
and wo know from the Doomsday Book that previous to 
the Norman Conquest, Wednesbury belonged to the 
Saxon Monarchs. Eeferring again to its name, we are 
impressed by the fact that the Saxons when they first 
arrived, and were in their original state of paganism, 
called the settlement after the name of the common god 
of the whole German race, Woden — the war god, the 
guardian of ways and boundaries, to whom his wor- 
shippers attributed the invention of letters, and whom 
every tribe held to be the first ancestor of its king. This 
was the god that gave its name to *' Wodens-bury " and 
for whose worship every ** Woden's-day " was specially 
set apart. No wonder that Elihu Burritt said that, in 
print, the name of our town looked like the middle of the 
week I 

Wednesbury was in Mercia, the last formed, but by no 
means the least important of the seven kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy. Mercia means ** the March " or the 
'* boundary land," and was so called because it was on 
the boundary of Wales ; thus the town of Wednesbury 
was situated in the frontier land of the Heptarchy, the 
debatable land where the conquering Saxon, or to speak 
more correctly, the conquering Angle — for the ** marshes" 
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4 MERCIAN WBDNESBUBY. 

were conquered by Anglian chiefs who were for some 
time subject to the Kings of Northumbriar:— had to contest 
its ownership with the defeated, but long unsubjugated, 
Briton. Around this classic locality took place the final 
struggle between the invading Teuton and the patriotic 
Celt ; between the dominant invaders and the retreating 
natives — and these conquerors, with a characteristic 
assumption of superior right (and to them ** the right of 
might" was pre-eminently in advance of that of original 
possession, or of all other claims) actually styled their 
beaten foes ''Welch" or ** foreigners."* Such close 
neighbours, when resignedly settled down beyond tjie 
mountains, were found to be extremely convenient in a 
civil broil. Hence we are not surprised to hear that 
in a great battle fought at Wodensbeorg (just before 
Mercia was erected into a separate Kangdom by Penda, 
in 625) that the Britons or Welch fought as allies and 
mercenaries with one side of the contestant Teutons. It 
was at this Battle of Wodens-beorg in 591 that Ceawlin, 
King of Wessex, and second Bretwalda, a dignity he 
attained by unsparing bloodshed, was defeated and slain 
by an army of rebel subjects aided by the Britons from 
over the marshes. Soon after its foundation, the King- 
dom of Mercia took a leading position, and Offa, one of 
its Kings, was one of the most celebrated princes of that 
time. It was he who built Offa's Dyke, a great rampart 
between the Dee and the Wye, to serve as a greater 
safeguard to '* the Mercia " against the incursions of the 
Welch. It was Offa of Mercia who provided the great 
Charlemagne with a " guide, philosopher, and friend " in 
the person of the renowned and learned Alcuin ; and in 
return, Charlemagne, on his side made Offa many costly 
presents, which generally consisted of the spoils which 
that Emperor had taken from the Huns. So that some 
of the barbaric wealth of Pannonia may thus have found 
its way into an ancient, royal, and fortified Wednesbury. 
This is by no means a far-fetched idea, inasmuch as Offa's 
Kingdom of Mercia contained so few towns of strength 
and importance ; a glance at any ordinary map illustrative 
of this early period will show only some half score, 

*In the name Walsall or TFaZeshal, the Wale is generally under- 
stood as Weald or Wood— why not interpreted as in Wales and 
in Comwaleat (GornwaU), viz., as " a foreigner " or '< a Briton " ? 
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including Tamaweorthige (Tamworth),.Staefford, Weades- 
byrig (Wednesbury), &c., &c. 

Some doubt has been thrown upon the identity of this 
** Wodensbeorg " with Wednesbury, and the site of the 
battle of A.D. 591 has often been fixed at Wimbleton. 
But no doubt can be entertained as to the fact that the 
battle of ** Wothensbeorg " was fought here in the year 
715 A.D., when Ina, King of Wessex, marched from the 
south, invaded Mercia, and found Ceolrid posted in the 
strong position offered by the fortified eminence of 
Wednesbury. And still later on, when such internecine 
struggles had ceased, when the Heptarchy had passed 
away, and when the whole of the Saxon England had 
been consolidated into one united kingdom, the glory of 
Wednesbury had by no means departed from it. In 901 
Edward the Elder succeeded his father, Alfred the Great. 
Thq greater part of Edward's reign was occupied in a 
struggle with the Danes who had settled in great numbers 
in the east of England. These Danes found a leader, during 
the earlier part of the reign, in one Ethelwold, a cousin 
of the King's, and a claimant to the throne. Even after 
Ethelwold had been slain in battle, it was not till the 
Danes were twice severely defeated, once at Wednesfield 
and again at Tettenhall, that anything like peace was 
restored to the Kingdom. Then it was that Wednesbury 
Castle was erected. To understand why a Castle was 
erected here at this juncture it will be necessary to speak 
of other royal and important personages. Edward the 
Elder had found an extremely useful ally in the Earl of 
Mercia, who had married his, the King's, sister Ethel- 
fleda. The career of the princess Ethelfleda was a 
remarkable one. She seemed to have inherited many of 
the great characteristics of her august father, Alfred the 
Great. In both warfare and statecraft she had all the 
attributes of a man. When her husband died, she 
assumed the control of his Earldom and became to her 
royal brother a closer companion, and a more intimate 
councillor than ever. When, by her aid and counsel, the 
Danes were at last thoroughly subdued, and the coimtry 
was restored to peace, she showed the depth of her 
genius by erecting a series of castles throughout the 
centrally situated Earldom of Mercia, thus effecting a 
concentration of power calculated to overawe the Welch 
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6 DANISH WEDNESBURY. 

upon the west, and the Danes of the Danelagh on the 
east. It was thus that a castle sprang into existence 
upon Wednesbury Hill, at the same time that similar 
castles were built at Bridgenorth, Warwick, andTamworth. 
It has been said that remains of this ancient fabric on 
the hill have been identified in the masonry of the found- 
tions of the present church. When in 1016 the Danes 
under Canute acquired the supremacy, it is not improbable 
that this energetic monarch at times took up his residence 
at Wednesbury Castle. Its central position would com- 
mend it to a ruler who had to maintain a watchful 
vigilance upon the four earldoms he had erected — ^in his 
wisdom of duly recognising provincial independence. 
These four earldoms were Northumbria, Mercia, East 
Anglia, and Wessex. It had been, in the main, the aid 
of Eadric of Mercia which eventually gave the crown to 
Canute. Lying between the three strongholds of Stafford, 
Tamworth, and Wednesbury was a dense forest in which 
this monarch delighted to hunt, and which consequently 
acquired his name. At first it was called Canute's Wood ; 
this name afterwards got corrupted to Cank-wood, and 
is now known to us as' Cannock Chase. It may be all 
the more interesting to bear in mind that in the eleventh 
century, in which Canute Uved, the hunter could sally 
forth from Wednesbury, and in those woods have found 
the wolf, the bear, and the wild boar ; at that period the 
stag, the bustard, and the bittern had not begun to recede 
before the clearances of the farmer ; while even the wild ox 
was still to be found around London. 

However, there is one remaining relic of the Castle's 
ancient defences to which the attention of the reader 
should be particularly drawn. When coming out of Church 
through the south porch, immediately on the right-hand, 
the observant eye, in ranging over as extensive a view 
(to the west) as can be found anywhere in the county, 
overlooks the tops of the adjacent houses. These houses 
are built close up to the boundary wall of the churchyard, 
and the observer approaching close to the wall, and 
peering over, will note a steep perpendicular descent into 
the back-yards of these houses. Why is this, when the 
natural slope of the hill is so gradual and so long, extend- 
ing as it does uninterruptedly to the bed of the stream 
at Wednesbury Bridge? Surely this deep and sudden 
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fall on the north boundary is not natural ? No : it is 
artificial. It is the remains of the ancient graaf , perhaps 
dug out by the hand of man to defend the fortress on the 
summit of the hill two thousand years ago. 

To sum up, Wednesbury was probably a fortified 
British settlement, with its hill surrounded by a stockade 
and a ditch ; then, a minor Boman Station, it passed into 
the hands of the. Saxons, and by them was made a royal 
** burgh,*' and the wooden walls were probably replaced 
by a stone rampart. It continued a royal town till the 
Norman Conquest, in the interim having had a castle 
added to its fortifications by the daughter of Alfred the 
Great, and ** prime minister ** of Edward the Elder. 

Never again, in all human probabiUty, will Wednesbury 
attain to the importance it reached in those olden times. 
But if our Saxon greatness has passed away, there is yet 
one striking Saxon characteristic which remains with us 
to this day. The Wednesbury man, in common with all 
his Black Country neighbours — ^modern representatives 
of the ancient Mercians — still inclines to the custom of 
right good feasting. As in bygone times, the Wednesbury 
Saxon of to-day is not ind&erent to the quality of his 
food, but before all things he puts the quantity of it. In 
fact there is a great deal of the Anglo-Saxon in the 
modern ** Wedgbury mon." Although the Bards are 
extinct, he is yet fond of music ; and if he cannot now 
indulge in the chase, he still is keen in the pursuit of 
sport. 

With the Norman Conquest a new order of things set 
in, and Wednesbury having been the property of the 
ancient Saxon Kings became a royal demesne, or as the 
Doomsday Book puts it : — ** The King retains Wadnes- 
berrie with its appurtenances. ' ' The extent of * * Wadnes- 
berrie " at that time is stated to have been ** three hides " 
(about 350 acres), arable land ** nine carucates " (perhaps 
1000 acres), one acre of meadow, and a wood two miles 
in length and one in breadth. But at that time Bloxwich 
was part of the Manor ; the present area of Wednesbury 
comprises about 2000 acres, but the boundary between it 
and the parish of Darlaston is of a very artificial nature. 
A survival of the manorial system is still left us in the 
quaint customs of the Court Leet every year, when the 
solemn formality of electing a constable, headboroughs, 
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overseers of fields and hedges, a victual-taster, and an 
ale-taster is duly honoured. This Court Baron is always 
notified to ** the Eesiants and Tenants of the said Manor" 
by the Baihff ; but the only useful function now pertaining 
to it is the enfranchisemeiit of copyhold property. 
This naturally gets less year by year, as the land ceases 
to be copyhold and becomes freehold. Previous to 1851 
(the PubHc Health Act then being adopted, and the 
Wednesbury Board of Health established) the town was 
always described as ** a Constable wick, governed by a 
Constable, chosen at the Manorial Court, held annually 
in October." 

[Wodonsbeorg, Wodensburh, or Wednesbury was on the southern 
boundary of Mercia, and therefore very near to its turbulent 
neighbour, Wesscx. The boundary lines of Mercia may be 
closely approximated by tracing those of the diocese of 
Lichfield.] 
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HE Delves Green Common, comprising an 
area of some twenty acres is an outlying 
portion of the parish of Wednesbm-y, to the 
north-east of the Old Church, from which it 
is .distant about two miles. Its very name 
the '* Delves " — ** delve " is a Saxon word, 
meaning to dig — points to the fact that the 
ancient commoners of Wednesbury possessed the right 
of Turbary (digging turf) on this land. This right is still 
claimed and has been exercised within the memory of 
several still living." Bearing upon this privilege it may 
be here mentioned that, by an exceptional custom of the 
Manor of Wednesbury, the copy-holders have always 
claimed to get minerals ; to substantiate this claim, pro- 
ceedings were taken in Chancery in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the parties to the suit being Wilham Comber- 
ford, Esquire, Lord of the Manor, and several of his 
tenants. An ancient square pit, known as a *' Dane- 
shaft," was some time back discovered on the Delves. 
Of the rights of Piscary (fishing) and Estovers (fuel) little 
can be said for obvious reasons. The right of pasture, 
however, is still enjoyed, but to a limited, and an exclu- 
sive extent. The term *' exclusive " is used here advisedly, 
for of late years it has been sought on the part the 
farmers and cottagers immediately resident on the Green, 
to exclude all the other parishioners of Wednesbury from 

•There are not wanting records of the manner in which great 
landlords have absorhed into huge estates the common lands of the 
pouutry, thereby extinguishing the rights of the people in the soil. 
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the exercise of their undoubted rights in this direction. 
Now it may be laid down as a common- sense axiom that 
every parishioner, whatsoever, has equal and inalienable 
rights in any common lands situated within the boundaries 
of his parish ; but it is not difficult to understand how 
the extreme and almost detached position of this piece of 
land has favoured an attempt at monopoly by the jealous 
and privileged few who reside in its immediate vicinity. 
This selfish claim, too, was considerably strengthened 
when the late Mr. Elwell arranged for the Grand Junction 
Eailway to pass through, so as to cut off the Conunon 
more effectually; this happened some forty years ago 
and, no doubt, the best of intentions animated this gentle- 
man, who owned the intervening land, and who probably 
overlooked the inconvenience of thus severing the parish 
into two parts, in anticipating the great and prosperous 
development of trade which the introduction of railway 
communication was Ukely to foster. It is presumable 
that the existing road must have been legally closed by 
an order of Quarter Sessions ; but the fact still remains 
that at the present time there is no horse-road from the 
town to the Common without going by a circuitous route 
of some three miles through adjoining parishes ; while 
the very foot-way which does exist is obstructed by two 
dangerous level railway crossing^. That a cart-road from 
Wood Green to the Delves did exist some half century 
ago, is unquestionable. This road, it would seem, ran 
parallel with, and closely contiguous to, the brook, which 
at that time was not embanked as it now is, but had low 
shelving shores ; and the road was in fact part of the bed 
of the stream, which was then fordable along its entire 
course towards the Conunon. The brick bridge since 
built did not then exist.* At that time too, the stream 
ran from the Forge-gates over what is now a garden ; 
the course was afterwards altered to its present situation. 
It will be readily conceived that such a road, as has 
been described, was not by any means a good one ; and 
of course there was little or no traffic in that direction 
to call for its frequent use. . Still, such as it was, it was 
there ; and if only the dry part of a watercourse, it made 

* Since this was written in 1882 the old parish bridge has been 
removed and the course of the stream quite diverted, by the Walsall 
Sewage Works. 
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the common-land accessible to the parishioners. A good 
wide road from St. Paul's Church to the Common would 
not only be' a priceless boon as a promenade ; but, 
recreation aside, it would be of incalculable service to 
business men travelling to and from London. Since the 
opening of the L. & N. W. new route to London, by 
which all the fast trains stop at Bescot Junction, which 
is now almost within three hours of the metropolis, that 
station is unquestionably, so far as the North- Western 
system is concerned, Wednesbury Station. But alas, 
roadless as we now are, a cab or any other vehicle has to 
set down passengers a good half-mile from Bescot plat- 
form ; for this now important station is actually without 
an approach ; the reason of this we have already seen. 

The last building erected upon the common was the 
Chapel of Ease, built in 1850, at a cost of £315, and 
providing accommodation for 100 of the estimated 
population of 160. The connection of this Chapel with 
the Old Church was severed in 1874, when it was 
attached to St. Paul's Parish. 

About 60 years ago an attempted enclosure is reported 
to have been successfully resisted. Last year (1881) the 
secretary of the Commons Preservation Society, replying 
to certain representations made by a Mr. Welsh with 
respect to the proposed enclosure of Little Wyrley and 
Brownhills Common, and the intention to take in part of 
Delves Green for railway purposes, writes : — ** We have 
been in communication with the promoters of the railway 
bill, and in consequence they have agreed not to take 
any portion of Delves Green or Little Wyrley Common, 
and to restrict themselves to three acres of Pelsall 
Common. Under these circumstances we have with- 
drawn our opposition to the second reading of the bill. 
I hope your friends will strongly oppose the enclosure 
scheme." 

This Bill for the proposed Cannock and Birmingham 
Eailway, was, however, defeated ; but so far as it affected 
Wednesbury interests, the town had an uncompromising 
champion in Mr. Joseph Smith, the Clerk to the Board 
of Health. 

Of late years Enghshmen have gradually awakened to 
the necessity of providing Public Parks, Gardens, 
Eecreation Grounds,Drives and Promenades in the centre, 
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or on the outskirts, of our large towns ; and at the 
present moment it is as an open space for the benefit of 
the half-stifled denizens of such a smoky town as ours 
that the Delves Green Common is now engaging attention. 
Dudley has its Castle grounds, Walsall has its Arboretim:!, 
and West Bromwich has its newly acquired Dartmouth 
Park; but, as yet, Wednesbury has no lungs, no 
breathing-place. Most towns with any claim to antiquity 
have their Lammas-lands for the recreation of the people ; 
in such a capacity the Delves has served Wednesbury in 
years gone by; at one time it was a well-observed 
custom for the children of the Parish Schools to march 
with flags flying up to the Delves Green on a smnmer's 
afternoon, there to disport themselves under the care of 
their teachers, and to taste the sweets of air and space. 
This is the most useful of all purposes to which the 
land in question might still be put. With a view to the 
health and enjoyment of the community, it is expedient 
that the bulk of the Commons of England should be 
preserved as open spaces ; for the nearer men Hve to each 
other, the shorter their lives are. To consununate this in our 
case, the Delves has only to be made accessible to the 
town by a good and direct road. Should there be any 
difficulty in carrying out such a scheme of reclamation 
we should stimulate ourselves with the remembrance that 
we are not dealing with our own rights as individuals, 
but with the rights of our posterity. This is a matter which 
should affect both the Local Board as a representative 
authority, and the parishioners themselves directly. Let 
that vague body, the Public, be reminded that when they do 
co-operate they are generallv all-powerful ; for by compact 
well-directed action, representing the wishes of numbers 
interpreted by the knowledge of few, they can make 
themselves heard and respected in any just cause. With 
reference to our governing body, which will no doubt do 
its duty to the town, it may be mentioned that all Urban 
Sanitary Authorities, throughout the country, are now 
clothed with powers for the protection of conunon-lands ; 
and what is wanted of our Local Board is the prompt 
exercise of its undoubted jurisdiction over this land, with 
a view to its proper regulation as an open space, and the 
re-opening of the old road to it in order to bring it well 
within our reach. 
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The Common, after centmries of neglect, is naturally 
in a very wild and very desolate-looking condition. That 
it might be laid out tastefully, at a little expense, is 
undeniable. In the lane which approaches it from Tame 
Bridge, and on towards Fulbrook, there is as pretty a 
bit of hedgerow scenery as will be seen in any part of 
England. In a murky parish, as the town side of Wed- 
nesbury is, it is Something to be proud of. 

[During the Plan tagenet period there was a prominent Staffordshire 
family of the name of Delves : they had no connection with 
this parish — their seat was at Apedale, in the north of the 
county. For the purpose of collecting the hearth-tax in 1660, 
** The Delves " is separately named as a distinct district in the 
Wednesbury collection.] 
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N olden times when regular communication 
between producers and consimiers was im- 
perfectly established, fairs were of immense 
importance, and the greatest part of the 
trade of that time was carried on by their 
means. They were specially provided for 
in the charters of all large towns (therefore 
called statutes), and once a year, or oftener, traders came 
flocking to them from the remote districts. The first 
charter relating to Wednesbury was one of Henry III, 
whereby the chapel of Wednesbury (supposed to have 
been erected just previously, about 1216) was granted to 
the Abbey of Hales Owen for ever. Now, although the 
connection between these fairs and the church was a 
peculiarly close one, as will be seen further on, still it 
would be difficult to prove that Wednesbury Wake was in- 
stituted by charter. The only Wednesbury charter having 
direct reference to fairs, is the market charter granted to 
John Hoo, Esq., Lord of the Manor in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and which is dated 9th of July, 1709. From this 
document we gather that Her Majesty did *' grant to our 
beloved and faithful John Hoo, of Bradley, in ye county 
aforesaid, Esq., sergeant-at-law, license that he and his 
heirs might have and hold, at Wednesbury, otherwise 
Wedgebury, in ye county aforesaid, two fairs or marts, 
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yearly, for ever (that is to say) one of ye said fairs upon 
ye 25th of April, and ye other on ye 23rd of July .... 
for ye bringing and selling of all and all manner of cattle 
and beasts, and all manner of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandizes, commonly bought and sold in fairs or marts.' 

To such commercial gatherings as these, did the pro- 
ducers and consumers of the middle ages resort once a 
year, or oftener, if opportunity served. At the fair-time 
the buyers would lay in a stock of commodities large 
enough to suffice till the next fair came round ; the mon- 
asteries and abbeys would lay in their stores of wax for 
the altars, and a stock of malt for their breweries, and in 
these two articles of conmierce the merchants at Wednes- 
bury fair would drive a brisk trade with the monasteries 
of Hales Owen and Sandwell. Another class of profitable 
customers would be the agents of the neighbouring nobles, 
on the look out for brass vessels and pottery, wares in 
the production of which ancient Wednesbury was not 
behindhand. General trade would be conducted by mer- 
chants from distant parts, who would display plate and 
jewels, spicesandwine, and offer horses, cattle, com, and 
every commodity bought and sold in mediaeval times. 
Wednesbury Wake lasted a week, but fairs in some parts 
of the country did not break up under two or three 
weeks ; but most of these institutions, including our own, 
degenerated during later times (as commercial towns 
sprang into existence) into mere pleasure-fairs ; they 
changed their character so completely as not only to be 
now unnecessary, but highly objectionable. In some 
countries this change of purpose has not yet occurred, as 
at Novgorod, in Eussia, for instance, an annual fair of 
several weeks' duration is still attended by an immense 
concourse of traders, whose only opportunity it is of 
transacting the important trade of a very extensive 
district. 

As we have already intimated, there was a connection 
between these Wakes and the church. The Wake was 
nothing more nor less than the annual celebration of the 
dedication of the Parish Church, and as St. Bartholomew 
was selected as the patron saint of Wednesbury, Wed- 
nesbury Wake consequently began on St. Bartholomew's 
day, the 24th of August. The word "Wake" itself is trace- 
able to the fact that certain persons kept watch or * 'wake' ' in 
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the church all the preceding night — ^the vigil of the feast. 
In consequence of the abuses in consecrated ground, these 
fairs were suppressed, according to Spelman, in the 13th 
year of Edward III. — '* And the Kynge commandeth and 
forbiddeth that from henceforth, neither Fairs and Markets 
shall be kept in Churchyards, for honour, of the Church. 
Given at Westminster viii of Octobre, the xiii yeare 
of Kynge Edwarde's reigne." For in the lapse of time, 
day revelry succeeded night watching, and so disgraceful 
became the conduct of the multitude, that the Wake was 
removed from the precincts of the church to the Market 
Place. The enterprising spirit of an instinctively com- 
mercial people would no doubt be accountable for the 
seizure of such opportunities for trading, as was afforded 
by the assemblage of vast concourses of holiday-makers 
at these times ; and if no royal charter can be produced 
for the holding of Wednesbury Wake, it must be remem- 
bered that the acquiescence of the Lord of the Manor 
would be sufficient to foster the growth of these meetings ; 
and such countenance would not be likely to be withheld 
if toll and tallage would be Kkely to accrue from them, 
to the increase of the manorial income. 

But, it will be asked, how is it that the Wake of later 
times was held on, or after, the 4th of September, and that 
the lesser fairs were also changed in like manner, the one 
from the end of April to the beginning of May, and the 
other from the end of July to the commencement of 
August ? Well, it happened in this wise. In 1751, after 
great inconvenience had been experienced for nearly two 
centuries from our difference of reckoning with other 
European countries, an Act was passed (24 Geo. II.) for 
equalising the style of Great Britain and Ireland with 
that of Europe generally. It was enacted that 11 days 
should be omitted after 2nd September, 1752, so that the 
ensuing day, the 3rd, should be called the 14th. Applying 
this rule, we find the following dates to be identical : Aug. 
24 — Sep. 4, the old style denoting the original date of the 
Wake, and the new style the date on which it was held 
at the time of its suppression. 

In 1848 the Wake tolls were the cause of some legal 
proceedings ; this cannot be wondered at after the con- 
sideration we have just given to the probable irregularity 
and unconstitutional origin of these imposts. It would 
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seem that owing to one Thomas Tibbetts having combined 
the two offices of constable and collector of tolls, a com- 
plication arose, when, in 1845, he ceased to exercise the 
functions of the former office. It had long been the 
custom for the parish constable to collect small tolls and 
gratuities from showmen and stall-people standing in the 
Wake, and to pay over these smns to the treasurer of 
the parish Sunday Schools. Tibbetts, however, when he 
ceased to act in the capacity of constable endeavoured to 
establish his right, as collector of market tolls, to the 
Wake tolls. Now just previous to the Wake of 1848 the 
authorities instructed the police that no large booths 
were to be erected in the Market Place ; but there, on 
the Wake Monday morning, sure enough, a large travel- 
ling theatre was found to be in course of erection. This 
booth was the property of one John Douglas, master of 
a company of strolling players, and afterwards the builder 
and proprietor of the Wednesbury Theatre Eoyal. After 
some demur on the part of the authorities, the erection 
of the show was allowed to be proceeded with ; but a 
test case was instituted against Tibbetts for obtaining 
money under false pretence, he having candidly admitted 
that Douglas had paid him £5 for the privilege of build- 
ing in the Market Place. A summons, dated September 
11th, 1848, was issued against Tibbetts, and signed by 
that autocratic vicar, the Eev. Isaac Clarkson, who 
was presiding magistrate when the, case came on. The 
evidence of Mr. Joseph Smith, churchwarden and mem- 
ber of the Board of Surveyors, was to the effect that 
Tibbetts, in 1845, had only paid over part of the tolls 
for the use of the schools, vand had been allowed to 
retain the other part to his own use. Mr. Joseph Dawes, 
as Constable of the Leet denied that he had given to 
Tibbetts any authority to collect the Wake tolls, but 
admitted that in previous years it was known to him that 
Tibbetts had collected them, because in so doing, he had 
forestalled him (Mr. Dawes) . The result may be guessed ; 
as there was no proof that any fraud had been practised, 
but that Tibbetts had been mistaken in supposing that 
he had a right to these tolls, the case was dismissed. 

At the Wake some half-century ago there prevailed 
the custom of ** walking the fair," the principal figure 
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in the ceremony being the Parish Beadle. (A member 
of a family named Harrison held this office for so many 
years, that this important functionary was better known 
as ** Sam the Biddle," the head of that family, gener- 
ally succeeding to the said office, and to the baptismal 
name of Samuel, as a matter of course. Indeed the recog- 
nition of hereditary office-holding in Wednesbury may 
be inferred when it is mentioned that only within the 
last few months the present representative of that family 
— Samuel by name — ^has for a small consideration rehn- 
quished the last relic of the family's former greatness — 
the right to the pinfold dues, which have now become 
the property of the Local Board). On the first morning 
of the Wake, the Beadle, in the full uniform of Bumble- 
dom, including a liberal display of gold lace, and the 
usual awe-inspiring cocked hat, which on these great 
occasions were further enhanced by the addition of 
streaming ribbons, appeared early on the scene in the 
Market Place, wielding in one hand his town-crier's bell, 
and in the other an ancient-looking weapon, half spear 
and half pike, whose sanguinary appearance was some- 
what minimised by a decoration of fringe. He at once 
proceeded to marshal his procession, which usually con- 
sisted of the choice spirits of the town, and sometimes 
included the officers of the Court Leet ; occasionally a 
band of music accompanied them. Headed by the 
Beadle, a parade was made of all the thoroughfares 
in which the fair was held, and which included the main 
High Street from the High Bullen to the Bridge, and 
also the commencement of the Walsall Eoad in the 
which the Cattle Market was held, and where till within 
living memory stout iron rings were fixed in the ground 
for securing the beasts exposed for sale. It may here be 
recorded incidentally, that when the rise of Wolverhamp- 
ton and Walsall markets began to detract from the 
importance of our local fair, the Wednesbury people 
patriotically attempted, though without success, to pre- 
vent the Hve-stock trade slipping away from the town by 
offering prizes for the best beasts exposed for sale at 
Wednesbury Wake. But to return to the procession. 
It must not be omitted to mention that the most impor- 
tant part of the ceremony was the halting of the pro- 
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cession to drink tankards of ale at certain well-known 
hostelries on the line of march ; and the whole business 
ended by these perambulating worthies dining together 
at some convenient Inn, at the expense of the parish. 
Now a custom with so much to recommend it to the high 
feeding and hard-drinking proclivities of old ** Wedge- 
bury folk" was hard to relinquish; and when, with 
the march of enhghtenment, the time came for such a 
sacrifice on the part of official Wednesbury, a band of 
irresponsible loafers were not slow to appear on the scene 
as champions of this ancient rite. Chief among these 
Wedgebury patriots was a bandy-legged individual, 
known as Luke Saint, and who was for several years 
afterwards installed, by a retinue of boon companions, in 
the post vacated by the Beadle. Bestriding a donkey 
bedecked in ribbons and green-stuff he solemnly took 
upon himself the ancient duties of proclaiming the fair. 
At first the expenses of the pageant, a large item of 
which was the cost of unstinted and apparantly inex- 
haustible dinners, were met by levying a kind of black- 
mail on the not unwilHng innkeepers and tradespeople ; 
but when, as naturally would happen in the course of 
years, this source of income failed, a novel expedient 
was had recourse to on the last occasion of this fated 
revival. This ingenious and impecunious fraternity hired 
an old stable wluch then stood at the lower end of the 
Market Place, and to this place by dint of hard shouting 
and clamorous din, they invited the gaping holiday- 
makers of a crowded Wake, there to see the ** greatest 
living curiosity of the age, a horse with his tail where 
his head should be I " The payment of a small sum for 
admission discovered to the gulled and wondering sight- 
seers an old horse with his tail in the manger I This 
enterprising band of adventurers were also the champions 
of bull-baiting, another institution that was beginning to 
decline before the advance of pubHc opinion. Having 
got themselves into trouble by taking a bull to Lichfield, 
oblivious of the fact that the scope of authority in a 
city was very different from the loose jurisdiction exer- 
cised in a township like Wednesbury, they commemorated 
the event, after the manner of those days in a ballad, 
the singing of which was supposed to be an incentive to 
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every advocate of the ** noble sport," to resist its ex- 
tinction. The refrain of this soul-stirring song was 

" Success unto you Wedgebury lads, 
Wherever you may be ; 
Who took a bull to Greon Hill Wake, ^ 
To stir up mirth and glee." 

In those days a bull-baiting was an integral part of 
Wednesbury Wake, and the '* sport" was usually held 
on the High Bullen ; hence the name of that thorough- 
fare. It was not till bull-baiting was in its decline that this 
pastime was removed to private ground ; in the same 
manner the Wake itself in course of time began to desert 
the extreme points of those roads we have indicated, 
and to concentrate its location roimd the Market Place ; 
and one of the first available spots called into requisition 
for this purpose was the beautiful green field at the back 
of the Green Dragon Inn, and now known as the Back 
Field. The proceedings of a bull-baiting were some- 
times varied by the infuriated animal drawing the stake, 
and rushing pell-mell among the crowd ; and when the 
course of his flight took the line of stalls, the scene of 
confusion and panic may be better imagined than des- 
cribed. But in those rollicking times this change of 
programme was regarded as part of the diversions. Cer- 
tainly there was one useful purpose which the bull served ; 
when the end of a week of debauchery had almost 
exhausted the family exchequer, it was conveniently 
opportune to be able to buy a bit of beef cheap — the baited 
bull being generally cut up on the Thursday. 

The Wake having outlived its purpose, and having no 
redeeming feature left, unless an extravagant display of 
ruinous hospitahty can be so denominated, it was resolved 
by the Local Board to suppress this annual carnival. A 
proclamation, signed by Eight Hon. Eobt. Lowe, Home 
Secretary, put a legal end to Wednesbury Wake, the last 
celebration being held in September, 1873. For several 
succeeding years, attempts have been made to revive the 
Wake with all its stalls and steam-horses, swing-boats, 
bazaars, and booths, and private ground has been let for 
this purpose ; but robbed of its official sanction, shorn of 
most of its attendant glories, and ignored as a holiday by 
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the schools of the town, it is gradually but surely dying 
out, and soon will be nothing more than a mere memory 
of the past. 

[Concerning the origin of Wednesbory Fairs and Markets a few 
more words will be necessary. 

The highest legal authority is to the following effect: — 
** Markets and Fairs were originally set up by yirtue of a grant 
from the Crown, or by virtue of long and immemorial usage 
and prescription, which presupposes a grant ; or are established 
by Act of Parliament "—(2 Coke's Institutes, 220). 

Wednesbury has long claimed and exercised the privilege of 
holding a market ; but no documentary warrant was held for 
this privilege till John Hoo became possessed of the Manor. 
Seeing the vulnerability of his position, and being a lawyer, 
he set the law in motion to remedy the defect in his claims. 
By virtue of a writ of ** Ad quod damnum," the Sheriff of the 
County held an Inquisition at King's Swinford, at which the 
astute lawyer either '* presupposed a grant," or in some other 
manner so satisfied the Inquiry as to the merits of his claim, 
that in a few weeks afterwards a Charter was granted by Her 
Gracious Majesty Queen Anne "to her well-beloved John 
Hoo" to hold two fairs annually, and also a market "on 
Friday in every week, for ever." 

The market seems to have flourished most in the medisBval 

Eeriod. Towards the close of the last century its importance 
ad much declined ; a writer of that period says that "Wedge- 
bury is a market-town " which seems " to have passed through 
some strange vicissitudes." Of late years the nature of the 
market has visibly altered. It formerly began very early in 
the morning, when the Lichfield and Dudley gardeners and 
fruiterers used to arrive at eight o'clock ; now the business does 
not begin till noon ; and dry goods preponderate, to the exclu- 
sion of the garden produce of former days. 

Lewis* Topographical Dictionary, 1831, says: — "Fairs are 
held here May 6th and August 3rd, for tho sale of cattle."] ' 
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IV.— WEDNESBURY CHIMES. 




ANY recollections, some fondly pleasant and 
others fraught with unspeakable sadness, are 
crowded back upon the memory of the aged 
parishioner by the sound of the Old Church 
Chimes. To such, a few words on the subject 
will possibly recall many fond memories of 
the past. 

The bulk of the information contained in this sketch 
is obtained from ''Blakemore's Pamphlet," published in 
1857. But previous to dipping into its pages, it may be 
well to just briefly chronicle the church improvements of 
more recent years. 

The Parish Church Accounts for 1872 show that a new 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus had been put in, but that 
£83 were wanted towards the cost of this. Later on, in 
August, 1876, an appeal was issued for the restoration of 
the church, which was to be effected at an estimated cost 
of £6,000. It was proposed to take down the unsound 
spire, to raise the tower ten feet higher, then to rebuild 
the spire as it was before, and to re-case with cut stone 
the whole of the exterior of the fabric. Towards this a 
parishioner. Miss Adams, headed the list with £1,000 ; 
and then followed the two churchwardens, Messrs. Ed. 
Blakemore and John KnowleS, with £100 each ; Messrs. 
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Wilson Lloyd and J. T. Duce also contributed £100 each, 
and eventually enough money was raised to carry out 
most of the projected renovation. 

Even this, however, was not comprehensive enough in 
its scope, and the present vicar (Kev. J. Eckersley) is 
now anxious to begin a more thorough and a more artistic 
scheme of restoration. In view of this, an excellent and 
elaborate report has been printed and pubHshed by Mr. 
Basil Champneys, architect, with finely executed plates 
showing plans and elevations of the structure as it now 
stands, and as it is proposed to alter it. To do this, £5,000 
or £6,000 are required ; but desirable as the object in view 
is, the scheme at present hangs fire for the lack of funds. 

With more direct reference to the Chimes themselves 
we learn that so early as 1635 William Hopkins, yeoman, 
Bichard Hawkes, and Eobert Carter, caused the ** chimes 
of the Parish Church to be made and set up at their 
equal and proper cost and charges." 

It would appear that in 1854 the tower and spire of the 
Old Parish Church had fallen into a state of dilapidation, 
and an appeal was made for £200 to repair the same ; 
an additional sum of £300 for re-casting the bells, which 
were then unfit to ring, and a further sum of £100, were 
also asked for. This appeal was signed by the Eev. Isaac 
Clarkson, vicar, and by Edward Blakemore and Eichard 
Ashmore, churchwardens. A liberal response to this 
appeal was a subscription list, which was kept open till 
the beginning of 1857, and which produced £1,081 9s. Od. 
During the whole of this period the work of repairing 
had been progressing steadily under the constant care 
and superintendence of Mr. Blakemore, for the Eev. I. 
Clarkson became vicar of Sandal, in 1855, and the other 
churchwarden, Mr. Ashmore, died on October 7th in that 
year, in the third year of his office, and at the compara- 
tively early age of 42. Mr. Blakemore, however, stuck 
to the work, only to find it growing more arduous as he 
proceeded with it. As we have seen, he and his colleagues 
modestly asked for £600 and obtained more than £1,000 ; 
yet in 1857 he was compelled, single-handed, to make a 
second appeal. This was owing to several causes. It 
had been found necessary to re-build a larger portion of 
the spire than was originally intended : the old clock was 
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worthless, and a new one with four dials had to be pro- 
vided : the former peal of eight bells was re-placed by a 
new one of ten bells, with new stocks and wheels com- 
plete, and the clock chamber and belfry had nearly to 
be made anew : extra work was expended on the tower 
and battlements, and new windows were inserted in the 
belfry, the clock chambers, and in the two porches. This 
second appeal produced £83 5s. Od., and with £7 received 
for the old clock, brought the total receipts up to £1,171 
14s. Od. But this handsome sum included £60, the value 
of the four clock dials, given by T. Walker, Esq. ; a 
second subscription of £100 for the clock itself, and £35 
for the font, given by the Eev. I. Clarkson. 

The new clock, with four sets of dial-work, compensa- 
tion pendulum, and quarter-chimes on four bells, was 
supplied by Thomas Joyce, of Whitchurch, for £232, the 
odd £2 being an "extra'* for the re-placing of some wheels, 
&c., stolen from the tower during the erection of the 
clock. A further sum of £40 was paid to T. Andrews for 
casing the clock-work, lining the belfry and assisting with 
labour in the erection. The order for the clock was 
given on May 22nd, 1855, and it was completed and set 
to work on March 22nd, 1856. For months it did not 
vary one minute, and could be regulated so as not to vary 
a minute in a year. It strikes the Cambridge chimes on 
the first, second, third, and sixth bells, as follows : — 



FIRST QUARTER. 

12 3 6 

SECOND QUARTER. 

3 12 6 
3 2 13 



THIRD QUARTER. 
13 2 6 

6 2 13 
12 3 6 



FOURTH QUARTER. 
3 12 6 

3 2 13 
13 2 6 
6 2 13 



The weights, which have a fall of over ^0 feet, weigh 
as below : — 

The weight for the *' going part " — 1 cwt. 1 qr. 5 lbs. ; 
weight for chimes, 6 cwt. 1 qr. 7 lbs. ; for striking the 
hour, 3 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. 

Some further interesting figures, which are obtained 
from the Birmhigham Daily Merctcry of April 1st, 1855, 
are as follows : — The pendulum (which works on the then 
new gravity escapement of Denison) weighs about 2 cwt. 
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and beats once in IJ seconds. The cast-iron dials, 8 ft. 
4 in. in diameter, are above the bells, and in the old spire 
were 20 feet higher than the clock ; the minute hand is 
four feet in length. The number . of blows which is 
required for chiming the quaorters for a week is 6,720, 
and these for once winding. 

It has been mentioned that the old peal consisted of 
eight bells. The following are the inscriptions and dates 
upon them : — 
No. 1.—" Lester and Pack, of London, Fecit 1758 ; " 

weight, 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. 
No. 2. — ** Kev. A. B. Haden, vicar, Thos. Bussell and 

Thos. Howe, churchwardens. — ^B. Arnold Lester, Fecit 

1797 ; " weight, 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 
No. 3. — '* Mr. Bgington, vicar, Eichard Tibbits, Edward 

Guest, John Haw, WilHam Holden, churchwardens, 

1773 ; " weight, 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 71bs. 
No. 4. — ** John Hoo, Serjant-at-Law, Lord of the Man- 

nor, Mr. Edward Best, vicar ; Tho. Savnders and Sam. 

Harris, churchwardens, 1707 ; " weight, 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 

21 lbs. 
No, 5. — '* Mr. Edward Best, vicar, Thos. Savnders and 

Sam. Harris, churchwardens, 1707 ; " weight, 7 cwt. 

2 qrs. 18 lbs. 
No. 6.—'* Wm. Comberford, Lord of Wedgbvry, 1623 ; " 

weight, 10 cwt. 1 qr. 21 lbs. 
No. 7. — *.' Sante Bartholomee Hora Pro Nobis ; ** weight, 

12 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lbs. 
No. 8. — '* I will spwnd and resovnd unto thee, O Lord, 

to call thy peopel to Thy word, 1614 ; " weight 17 cwt. 

1 qr. 21 lbs. 

On September 9th, 1854, the order was given for the 
new bells, and the old ones were forwarded to London 
for re-casting in November. Two new additional bells 
were ordered to make up a peal of ten. The re-casting 
was successfully accomplished on the 23rd of November 
at the foundry of Messrs. C. and G. Mears, the only 
mishap being the omission of the letter H on No. 7, 
making the word '* Hora " read '* Ora ! " The new bells 
arrived safely at Bescot Station on January 13th 1855, 
and the fixing was completed by the 3rd of March, at a 
total cost of £417. Trial peals were rung the same night 
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by John GrifiSths, Samuel Aston, Thomas Foster, Joseph 
Wood, Isaac Griffiths, William Brittain, James Foster, 
Henry Spittle, Wilham Griffiths, James Holland, and 
Stephen Muckley. .The grand opening peal, however, 
was rung on the 15th, when ringers were present from 
Worcester, Burton, Birmingham, Dudley, Shrewsbury, 
Stafford, Shifnal, Stourbridge, &c., &c., and who dined 
together, to the number of 150, in the school room on 
the hill. 

The old inscriptions were preserved on the new bells, 
together with the following : — 

" 0. AND G. Mbabs, Poundbrb, London — re-cast 1854. 

''ISAAC CLABKSON, Vicar. 

- "EDWABD BLAKEMOBE lr.„™^„^,„^„„e » 
"BICHABD ASHMOBE } C^hubohwabdens. 



No. 1 5 1 16 

„ 2 5 24 

„ 3 5 2 20 

„ 4 6 10 

„ 5 6 2 26 



WEIGHT OF NEW BELLS. 

cwt. qr. lbs. cwt. qr. lbs. 

^' No. 6 7 2 2 

„ 7 9 9 

„ 8 10 23 

„ 9 13 "3 15 

„10 23 

In addition to the church bells, a peal of 57 handbells 
was purchased by subscription at the same time, at a cost 
of £27 12s. 6d., twelve of them valued at five guineas, 
being given by Messrs. C. and G. Mears, the founders. 
Campanology seems to have been highly cultivated in 
Wednesbury at that time, or the public would not have 
subscribed so readily to provide handbells for the church 
ringers. These handbells were church property, of course, 
and that they could be used to some purpose is evident 
from the fact that a campanological concert produced 
£15 8s. towards the restoration fund. One noted old ringer 
was Samuel Aston, who was beadle for 24 years ; after 
ringing for more than half a century he was called to his 
grave on Thursday, the 30th July, 1857, by a muffled 
peal performed by a band of his old comrades from all 
round the country side. Among the many peals recorded 
on the boards in the belfry, was one rung on March 24th, 
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1856, which was a complete peal of grandsire caters, 
containing 5,291 changes, and which occupied 3 hours 
5 minutes, and was conducted by William Micklewright. 
In conclusion, an epitaph on the gravestone of an old 
ringer buried in our old churchyard may be appropriately 
quoted. It reads : — 

" Here lies an old rincrer beneath the oold clay, 
Who rang many peals both serions and gay ; 
Through majors and triples with ease he oonld range, 
Till Death oalled the bob, and brought round the last change.** 
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v.— CHUECH RATES IN WEDNESBURY. 




jHIS sketch of a parochial contest of thirty 
years ago purposes to put on record the in- 
cidents of that famous fight over the levy- 
ing of the last Church Kate in Wedneshury. 
It would be as impossible to re-kindle the 
flames of partizan animosity by these rem- 
iniscences as it would be to revive the im- 
posts themselves, which were wisely and finally abolished 
by 31 and 32 Vic. c. 109 (1868).* 

We must go back to the year 1851, when it was 
found necessary to again enlarge the Parish Churchyard, 
to do which two small pieces of land were available, 
both belonging to Mr. John Eussell, of the Church Hill 
Tube Works. A Vestry meeting to consider the method 
of raising the necessary £400 was called by the Church- 
wardens, Mr. E. Blakemore, and Mr. B. Bound for 
October 3rd. At this meeting, which was thinly at- 
tended, a resolution in the following terms was carried : — 
** That this Vestry recommend the Churchwardens to 
call a parish meeting on Friday next, for the purpose of 
granting a sufficient rate for the purchase of the land 
now offered by Mr. Eussell, and the expenses connected 
with that purchase." The following list of names was 
appended to it, but it will be gathered from the subse- 
quent proceedings that some of those who signed merely 

* Under certain restrictions and conditions Church Bates still 
exist in some parts of the country to this day, and in such places 
are still recoverable by law. 
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acquiesced, in order to discover if a larger meeting of 
ratepayers would be willing to grant the rate : — ^I. 
Clarkson, (Chairman), B. Bound, F. W. Seaman, S. Con- 
stable, E. Blakemore, K. Ashmore, J. Hobbins, jun., 
G. H. Smith, John Griffiths, Thomas Danks, Thomas 
Mayes, Thomas Parkes, J. G. Whitehead. 

The second meeting was so largely attended, each side 
having beaten up its adherents, that it was immediately 
adjourned from the vestry to the school-room for greater 
convenience. Then the strife began. It was proposed 
by Mr. W. Lees, and seconded by Mr. Joseph Smith, — 
** That a rate of sixpence in the pound be granted,-' 
upon which Mr. Joseph Anslow moved an amendment, 
seconded by Mr. T. Mayes, — ** that the granting of the 
rate be deferred to this day six months." The show of 
hands being overwhelmingly in favour of the amendment, 
Mr. Seaman demanded a poll. The Vicar, as Chairman, 
acceded to the demand, and appointed the polling to 
take place at the Public Office, Russell Street, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 15th and 16th of October, the 
poll to open each day at 10 o'clock, and to close at 4 
o'clock. 

Then the excitement commenced. Party-spirit ran 
high, public meetings were frequently held, and a paper- 
war of a deadly character ensued — at least it would have 
been deadly if words could kill. The champions of the 
rate defended their action on the grounds of public 
necessity and economy, asserting that more ground was 
necessary for the decent burial of the dead, not so much 
for the rich, who had vaults, as for the poor ; and that 
it would be better to expend £400 on the Churchyard to 
make it serve another 20 years, than to go to the cost of 
providing a Public Cemetery at an outlay of £5,000 or 
£6,000. However, the churchwardens thought it neces- 
sary to issue a manifesto declaring that the proposed rate 
should be applied exclusively to the purchase of land for 
the burial ground, and pledging themselves not to ask 
for a rate for any other purpose. 

The Anti-Rate party expressed a desire for a Public 
Cemetery and suggested the Mounts as a suitable site. 
Their objections to the rate were weighty and manifold, 
but they do not seem to have combated the principle of the 
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thing. They certainly hinted that Dissenting parishioners 
would have to pay for a graveyard to which their own 
pastors would be denied access as officiating ministers ; 
and it was also mentioned that In some towns cases had 
occurred of burial in churchyards being altogether re- 
fused to the bodies of Nonconformists. But when it is 
remembered that this party included such sound church- 
men as Mr. A. W. Whitehouse and Mr. Thomas Duce, 
their forbearance on this point will be at once understood. 
To catch votes, however, they ingeniously strung together 
a long list of petty grievances which the proposed rate 
would create ; they declared it would be an injustice for 
King's Hill residents, who mostly attended places of 
worship in Darlaston, to contribute to the cost of a burial 
ground in which they would have no interest; they 
pointed out that the churchyard became practically the 
freehold property of the vicar, and that before the people 
could use it, a second payment would have to be made 
to him in the shape of fees, whereas a cemetery would 
become their own property ; the principle of the interment 
of the dead away from the centres of population was 
insisted upon ; and lastly, the rate was declared bad in 
law, inasmuch as the wardens were not empowered to 
levy rates for the purchase of burial grounds unless under 
the acts for building new churches. 

The polling days arrived in due course, and then 
occurred the most extraordinary manipulation of votes 
ever recorded. The officers who conducted the election 
were Mr. J. N. Bagnall, Mr. W. Lees, and Mr. Joseph 
Smith on the side of the contents, and acting for the non- 
contents were Mr. Joseph Anslow, Mr. Benjamin Danks, 
and Mr. Thos. Mayes. The scrutineers were Mr. James 
Blakemore, and Mr. T. Duce. At the end of the first day 
there was a majority of 55 against the rate, and the final 
close of the poll showed votes 

Against the rate 685 

For the rate 611 

Majority against the rate 74 

An inmiense concourse of people greeted the announce- 
ment of this result with much enthusiasm ; but it was 
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not all over yet. The resources of the Kate Party were 
not exhausted, and things were to become more Uvely still. 
The business of the ejection was adjourned till the follow- 
ing Tuesday, to the Workhouse Vestry, for the purpose 
of examining the votes, and ascertaining the real state of 
the poll. Two further adjournments took place, but on the 
Friday, the Eev. Isaac Clarkson as Chairman, declared 
the state of the poll as follows : — 

Votes for the rate 613 

Struck off on scrutiny 30 

Good votes for the rate 583 

Votes against the rate 686 

Struck off on scrutiny 120 

Good votes against the rate 566t 

Majority of votes for the rate 17 

To this declaration the following signatures were appended : 
—J. N. Bagnall, W. Lees, J. Smith, B. Bound, E. Blake- 
more, Joseph Nayler, Henry Taylor, John Griflfiths, and 
R. Ashmore. The next day the following bill was 
extensively circulated in the town : — 

** To the inhabitants of Wednesbury. — At the close of 
the poll it was announced that there was a majority of 
74 votes against the rate, 

** Yesterday, at the Poor House Vestry, the Chairman 
said there was a majority of 17 for the rate. Now, how 
is this ? Why, the Chairman and his friends had crossed 
off 120 votes against the rate belonging to working men, 
without respect to their being good or bad votes, and had 
retained a number of votes for tlie rate, which are bad. 

*' This I am prepared to prove ; I dare them to such 
proof. I have in my possession 17 receipts for the last 
Poor's Rate, belonging to men living in the parish, whose 
votes were thus crossed off, the tax-gatherer saying, * I 
don't know such men.' Their receipts may be seen in 
my window to-night. 

"What do the inhabitants think of this? Will the 
masses of the people suffer this ? What was the good 
of polUng the parish ? Had there been a majority of 
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500 or 1,000 against the rate at the poll, it seems it 
would have been of no avail. 

^'JOSEPH ANSLOW. 

" Wednesbury, Oct. 26, 1851." 

Mr. Anslow kept a grocer's shop, at the corner of 
Market Place and Union Street, where Mr. Longmore's 
hat and cap estabhshment now is, and that night his 
windows were besieged by people eager to satisfy them- 
selves as to his statement. The receipts were exhibited 
there as he had promised. Then came a challenge 
couched in the following terms : — 

** We, as scrutineers, are prepared to meet John 
Bagnall, William Lees, Joseph Smith, the Vicar as self- 
elected Chairman again, with his churchwardens, in 
pubhc, and prove that there is a majority against the 
rate ; we dare them to meet us, and disprove what we 
now state. 

*' JOSEPH ANSLOW ) 

** BENJAMIN DANES ScRUTiNEEBS." 

" THOMAS MAYES 

In the face of all this, the party who had won their 
cause had to proceed very circumspectly. The rate 
was assessed, and Mr. John Grifl&ths undertook to collect 
it ; those who felt disposed paid it, but the majority of 
parishioners refused, and no attempt was made to compel 
them. Had any compulsion been attempted, a Defence 
Association, whose head quarters were the Old British 
Schoolroom, was quietly lying in wait to commence legal 
proceedings ; the funds of this association were in charge 
of Mr. G. H. Muntz, Mr. Thomas Taylor, Mr. James 
Yates, and Mr. James Stokes. However to giVe the 
Bate a legal aspect, it had been issued as a Church Bate, 
and the demand notes were headed : — ** Wednesbury 
Parish Church Bate. For the repairs of the Church " 
&c. The amount produced by the rate was £378 19s. 5d. 
for its supporters, as their names will indicate even now, 
were men of good position and men not slow to put their 
hands into their own pockets to support what they con- 
sidered to be right. This money was applied as was in- 
tended ; the land was bought and duly walled in as part 
of the churchyard, the cost of its consecration being 
£16 3s. 
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One incident of the polling led to legal proceedings 
after all. It appears that Mr. Mayes issued the follow- 
ing bill at the close of the first day's poll : — 
" Chubch Eates. 
*' State of the poll at 4 o'^clock (Wednesday). 
** Number of persons who have voted for the rate 192 
*' Ditto against 821 

" Majority of individuals against the rate 139 

"Number of votes given for the rate 266 

** Number of votes against the rate 821 

*' Majority of votes against the rate 65 

"Men of Wednesburyl You now see what is the 
opinion of the public about a church rate. A majority 
of 139 persons have expressed their opinion against the 
rate notwithstanding the tremendous 6£Eort that has 
been put forth by the church rate pajrty. To-morrow 
let the majority be 600 ! If the men, the working-men, 
of the town will not be intimidated, but come forward and 
exercise their own individual judgment, this will certainly 
bo the case. No Church Eate for wine, organ-blowing, 
washing surphces, land, bell-ringing, Beadle, Clerk, 
Parson, nor Bishop. 

THOMAS MAYES, a Eatepayer. 

" Wednesbury, October 15th, 1861.*' 

It will be seen that Mr. Mayes made a mistake in 
subtraction ; the majority should have been 129 not 
189. In reply to this appeared the following handbill 
(supposed to have emanated from the pen of one of the 
churchwardens) which was freely distributed at the 
polling station on the second day : — 

" Fellow ratepayers I Judge for yourselves upon the 
false statements of Thomas Mayes, who has put forth a 
compound of the grossest lies ever stated by man — ^neveo! 
excelled by a circus fool. He is a turncoat I a deceiver I 
and a madman ! and I should recommend a straight 
jacket for him, and a policeman to conduct him to the 
asylum. To prove the man look at his statements of 
yesterday — one of the most blackguardlproductions ever 
witnessed. Through deceit, he is trying to burden the 
poor with a heavy rate for a cemetery, which will con- 
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tinue for twenty or thirty years, instead of a small rate 
for one year only. I sincerely regret to feel myself 
called upon to use such strong language, but neces- 
sity reqmres it. A VOTES." 

'* Edward Ellis & Co., Printers, 
" High Street, Wednesbuiy." 

The violence of this production roused animosity to a 
higher pitch than ever. Mr. Mayes demanded the name 
of the author of the bill, and was refused ; he requested 
the printers to withdraw it from circulation and to apolo- 
gise, and this was also refused. He entered an action 
for libel against the printers, and the case came on before 
Mr. Justice Wightman, at Stafford, on the 10th March, 
1862. In the course of his address the Counsel for the 
defence endeavoured to discredit Mr. Mayes, and to 
prove his inconsistency, by quoting a squib which the 
literature of the Poll had just put into the mouth of 
that ardent politician who, it may be explained, was a 
butcher by trade, and lived at the comer of Earp's Lane 
and High Street. 

" I am a burly batoher bold 
I pave no Charoh Bates 1 
Chmohwardens are both bought and sold f 
Still I-hmUs my nuUet ! ! 

But it was of no avail. The jury gave Mr. Mayes 
the verdict, with £5 damages : but this lawsuit actually 
cost something like £300 to the losers. Will not the 
recollection of these Uvel^ times raise a smile on the 
face of many an old inhabitant ? 

This agitation had the lurther effect of killing the 
" Easter dues " ; for the next time it was attempted to 
collect these ecclesiastical imposts, the poorer ratepayers 
demurely conducted the collector to a bare pantry, and 
there assuming an air of respectful submission to the 
Spiritual Powers he represented, quietly requested him 
to help himself to the " due " I In this bit of acting 
they hiftd been ably instructed and well rehearsed by 
those wicked wags — ^the Anti-Bate Party ! 
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VI.— JOHN WESLEY IN WEDNESBURY. 




PAIB of silver shoe-buckles, still preserved 
by the descendants of the Griffiths' family 
of this town, have a little history which ir# 
resistibly compels the notice of the different 
conditions under which our forefathers ex- 
ercised their religious opinions, and those 
which obtain now. These relics of a by- 
gone fashion were once the property of John Wesley, 
and were given to a woman named Griffiths, who lived 
in that old house in Church Street, which still stands on 
a bank opposite the top of Earp's Lane. They were in- 
tended as a present, in grateful recognition of the shelter 
afforded to the famous preacher when threatened by an 
angry mob ; but the tale of those intolerant times will 
be best told by himself. 

It would appear that the great evangelist of the 
eighteenth century first made his entry into Wednesbury 
in the early part of 1743, expecting perhaps that he 
would be as well received by the rough colliers of this 
district as he had been by those of Newcastle and 
Gloucestershire. He preached to a large crowd from 
the Mark'et Cross, and on the following Sunday he 
conducted a service inside that building (which was 
called the Town Hall), at five o'clock in the morning ; 
later in the day two other meetings were held in a 
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'* hollow " at HoUoway Bank. Twenty-nine converts 
were made on this occasion, and when this great reviv- 
alist again visited the town in April, a sermon was 
speciaUy directed against the cause by the Vicar, from 
the pulpit of the Parish Church. The result of this was 
active and mahgnant persecution. We learn from John 
Wusley's Journals that he again arrived in Wednesbury, 
con^g from Birmingham, on Thursday, October 20th, 
1743. He rode into the place, and on a ground near the 
middle of the town (probably the High BuUen) he 
preached to a fairly large concourse on '* Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

There had, as yet, been nothing in the aspect of the 
crowd to denote hostiUty to the new cause of revivahsm 
— ^in those days an unknown method of procedure ; but 
as Wesley was writing in the house of one Francis 
Ward, adjoining the present Baptist Chapel, during the 
afternoon, an angry crowd began to assemble aro£ind the 
door. Nothing more serious happened then, and Wesley 
was persuaded to remain ; but by five o'clock a large 
crowd re-assembled in the street and made angry demon- 
strations, crying out ** Bring out the Minister ! " One 
or two of the ringleaders were induced to enter the 
house, and soon were easily quieted by the calm and 
unruffled front of Wesley, who then went outside, 
mounted a chair, and harangued the excited populace. 
Although they forebore to indulge in violence, they de- 
manded that he should go before '* the Justice," that 
same night ; and accordingly some two or three hundred 
marched him off to Mr. Lane, at Bentley Hall, the rest 
quietly dispersing. Mr. Lane, though apprised of the 
approach of the crowd, had unconcernedly retired to bed 
by the time they arrived, and dedined to interfere. His 
son, however, inquired ** What ^s the matter," and the 
reply was '* Why, an*t please you, they sing psalms all 
day ; nay, and make folks rise at five in the morning." 
With much good sense he advised these virtuously indig- 
nant people to go home and be quiet. Such advice was 
not acceptable, and a sudden proposal to take the culprit 
before ** Justice Persehouse, at Walsal," was eagerly 
seized upon. '' The night had been very wet, and here 
they did not arrive till seven o'clock, then only to find 
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the Justice in bed. It was then agreed to return home 
to Wednesbury, whither some fifty undertook to convoy 
me (Wesley), but they had not gone a hundred yards before 
the mob of Walsal came, pouring in like a flood, and 
bore down all before them. The Darlaston mob made 
what defence they could ; but they were weary as well 
as out-numbered, so that in a short time, manv being 
knocked down, the rest ran away, and left me in their 
hands." 

Wesley fared no better with the Walsall people, and 
was near losing his Hfe at the hands of one ruffian with 
a cudgel, but in a wonderful manner ** every time the 
blow was turned aside." Wesley's attempt to escape 
into a house — the residence of the Mayor, although the 
fugitive did not know it — ^was frustrated, and he was 
carried from one end of Walsall to the other, although 
he several times succeeded in making himself heard, and 
indeed gained the sympathies of several of what the 
writer calls "the captains of the rabble," ** the heroes 
of the town," ** one of whom had been a prize-fighter at 
the boar-garden." These new champions carried him 
through the crowd, but at the Bridge the mob rallied 
again. *' We therefore went on one side, over the mill- 
dam, and thence through the meadows ; till, a little be- 
fore ten, God brought me safe to Wednesbury ; having 
lost only one fiap of my waistcoat, and a little skin from 
one of my hands." Among his faithful adherents who 
kept with him during these trying times, Wesley par- 
ticularly mentions four members of his Society in 
Wednesbury ; their names were Wilham Sitch, Edward 
Slater, John Griffiths, and Joan Parks ; these resolved 
to live or die with him, but* only one, Sitch, received a 
blow. The woman Parks afterwards declared that she 
was not afraid, for " God would fight for His children." 

Wesley again took up his residence at Francis Ward's, 
but left Wednesbury next day for Nottingham ; at the 
same time the two magistrates already named, issued a 
notice to all the constables of the county of Stafford, 
" particularly the constable of Tipton" conunanding a 
diligent search for the *' said Methodist preachers " who 
" go about raising routs and riots " and to bring ** him 
or them " ** to be examined concerning their unlawful 
doings." 
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The next entry in the 7(mrroab respecting Wednesbury, 
is dated Saturday, the 18th February, 1744, and is an 
account of a ''kind of invasion of Stskffordshire " sent 
to the great preacher by James Jones. (A French " in- 
vasion of England " was expected at that time, the wars 
of Maria Theresa then raging). This account gives some 
idea of the popular frenzy excited against the "new 
sect of Methodists '' in this locaUty. It would appear 
that the disturbances began at Darlaston, when on Mon- 
day, the 23rd January, 1744, the wife of Joshua Con- 
stable, on her way to meeting at Wednesbury was 
shamefully ill-treated ; and so hostile was the feeling ex- 
cited by this unfortunate member of the society, that on 
the following Monday his house was destroyed by the 
mob, his goods scattered, and his family of Uttle ones 
wandered up and down, no one daring to take them in. 
The next day a similar mob, which had assembled on 
Wednesbury Church Hill, quickly dispersed when it was 
rumoured that the Methodists had organized a plan of 
resistance ; and when on the Wednesday Mr. Charles 
Wesley came from Birmingham and preached in the 
town, it is amusing to note that the demeanour of the 
congregation is described as " quiet and attentive." But 
again on the following Monday, a day of the week which 
even then seemed to have been kept as a Saint's Day, 
mischief was brewing, and it was openly announced that 
the next day, being Shrove Tuesday (February 7th), it 
would be signalised by an attack on the residences of 
every member of the Society, by a band of righteous 
enthusiasts who had bound themselves with an oath to 
do so. The mob gathered all that night, which the 
Methodists spent in prayer, and early next morning the 
work of plunder and destruction began. Furniture, 
apparel, and shop goods were either looted or destroyed, 
and the houses of the victims were damaged and dis- 
mantled. ** Wilham Sitch's wife was lying in, but her bed 
was taken from under her, and cut in pieces," and all 
this was done in the name of Beligion 1 Some of the 
gentlemen (save the mark !) who had instigated the mob, 
now offered to prevent further outrage, if the new sect 
would guarantee that no more Methodist preachers 
should be received in the town. This word ** gentle- 
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men/' ased in the Journals, should probably be inter- 
preted as ''employers of labour," as we are informed 
that they forced every miner (on pcdn of dismissal from 
work) to take part m these riotous proceedings. But 
the sturdy Methodists declared that they would accept 
no compromise ; they had already lost their goods, and 
would rather sacrifice their lives than their consciences. 
Having so thoroughly displayed their skill on home 
duty, these zealots determined to extend the area of 
their operations, and accordingly on the morning of Ash 
Wednesday they split themselves up into several divi- 
sions, the largest of which took the direction of Ald- 
ridge, and all the villages in that vicinity had soon cause 
to rue their visit. On their return, however, a party of 
Walsall gentlemen, with a commendable sense of justice, 
waylaid these marauders and took from them their plun- 
der, which was stored up in the Town Hall, till claimed 
by the rightful owners. Similarly a Mr. Wood, of Wed- 
nesbury, announced that certain goods which had been 
recovered from the mob, should be restored to the owners ; 
but he accompanied this announcement with the proviso 
that the claimants were first to renounce the Methodist 
preachers. The rioting still raged till the Friday, and 
spread further on the other side of the town, to Birm- 
ingham and Tipton Green, and reference is made in the 
Journals to a tract entitled '' Modem Christianity exem- 
plified at Wednesbury," a copy of which would perhaps 
be very interesting if it were only forthcoming, and 
which contains a fuller and more particular account of 
these surprising transactions. 

In striking consonance with the uncharitable spirit of 
those times, was a maliciously and wilfully false report, 
which appeared in the Whitehall and London Evening 
Post of Saturday, February 18th, 1744, and which per- 
verted the truth in the following extraordinary manner : 
— '* By a private letter from Staffordshire, we have advice 
of an insurrection of the people called Methodists, who 
upon some pretended insults from the church party, have 
assembled themselves in a riotous manner. And having 
committed several outrages they proceeded at last to bum 
the house of one of their adversaries." Of the t^wo, the 
report seems more infamous than the persecution. 
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Yet the cause flourished, and the society erected their 
first Meeting House in Meeting Street ; hence the name of 
that thoroughfare. Here Wesley preached in 1760, and 
the town became the head of a circuit of wide extent, 
embracing Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Walsall. 
In 1812 a chapel of astonishing proportions for those times 
was commenced at Spring Head, the formal ceremony 
of which was performed by the wife of the Eev. G. Morley. 
This chapel was supplanted in 1867 by the present 
large and commodious building, which is capable of seat- 
ing 1,200 persons. To conmiemorate this event, medals 
were struck bearing on the obverse a representation of 
the chapel, and on its reverse an inscription setting forth 
the occasion of its issue. There was also published a 
double picture, showing Wesley's pulpit in 1743, which 
was the old horse-block in the High Bullen ; and by the 
side of this was drawn the magnificent new pulpit of the 
present chapel. 

The Wesley Chapel, Holyhead Boad, was erected in 
1849, and now belongs to another circuit. The other 
chapels of this persuasion in the parish are those at 
Moxley, King's Hill, and Mesty Croft; all the five 
together are capable of seating 3,000 persons. Sunday 
schools are connected with all, and Spring Head and 
Holyhead Boad chapels have also important day schools 
accommodating some 800 children, 

£Other interesting points omitted from this article are : (1) The 
insnlts offered to Wesley by a dranken clergyman at Wednes- 
bury ; (2) The description of the natural amphitheatre afforded 
by the ** HoUoway " alluded to ; and (3) The extraordinary 
terms in which the said magisterial notice was couched.] 
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VII.— THE EDUCATIONAL PKOGKESS OP 
THE TOWN. 




EDNESBURY, in times past, has enjoyed 
an unenviable deputation for bull-baiting, 
cock-fighting, and kindred sports of the 
same elevating character, to the utter neglect, 
by natural inference, of education and other 
civilizing influences. That this is, to a great 
extent, calumnious and unmerited, goes 
without saying: but that popular tradition dies hard 
was manifested so late as 1868, when Punch libelled the 
locahty at the time of Bishop Selwyn's appointment to 
the diocese of Lichfield, by publishing an article in which 
the inhabitants of the Black Country were unfavourably 
compared with the savages of New Zealand, among 
whom this Bishop had laboured so many years previously. 
The earUest educational efforts to record will be the 
benefaction of Thomas Parkes, who by will dated Jan- 
uary 11th, 1602, gave a school-house situated in the 
parish, together with a close called '* Clay Pit Leasowe" 
to maintain a schoolmaster to teach ten poor children of 
the town for the term of four score years after his 
decease. Whether this charity was enjoyed by the poor 
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for the specified time, or whether it fell under the blight- 
ing influence of the Five Mile Act in 1665 cannot be 
a43certained ; but anyway we are certain of its entire 
extinction, and no reUable history of it will probably ever 
be forthcoming. It has been surmised that a relic of 
the foundation was the school which was held in the old 
Wednesbury Market Cross, where 12 boys and 8 girls 
were taught till about 1804. To the credit of the town 
it is known that the inhabitants subscribed not only to 
educate, but to clothe eight boys in this Market Cross 
School, and that to augment the funds of this establish- 
ment, the celebrated William Eomaine, rector of St. 
Ann's, Blackfriars, once preached a sermon in the Old 
Church. 

At Wednesbury, 1820 saw the Old Meeting House of 
the Society of Friends in Lower High Street converted 
into a British School. It was a mixed school, and for 
several years the only elementary school in the town. 
The first schoolmaster was Edward Gittoes, and well- 
remembered by some of our older townspeople, who 
learnt under him, will be the monitorial system of Lan- 
caster then introduced — ^the boy-monitor exhibiting a 
printed letter of the alphabet the form of which was 
imitated in a sand-desk by the finger of the learner, and 
then obliterated by a shding-rubber, the surface of the 
sand being thus smoothed again preparatory to the next 
exercise. Some few people among us, may perhaps 
remember being marched two abreast down to Wood 
Green (1833) to receive from Mrs. Samuel Lloyd, who 
took great interest in the work of this school, a medal 
commemorative of Wilberf orce and the abolition of negro 
slavery in the Colonies. 

But excellent as was the Old British School, it could 
scarcely be accounted adequate to the requirements of 
the parish even in those days. A spirit of change came 
over the educational provisions of the country, although 
it needed all the powers of Brougham, Chalmers, Whate- 
ley, and Curran, to obtain the establishment of a Gov- 
ernment Department of Eduction (in 1839) empowered 
to make grants of pubhc money to aid in the efficient 
education of the working classes. The Parish Church 
School had been partly erected in 1829 for Sunday School 
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purposes, and a second part was added in 1843. The 
site was givfen by Sir E. D. Scott and E. T. Foley, Esq.; 
the playground added in 1852 was given by the same 
baronet and Lady Emily Foley; and Mr. Eichard 
Williams aided in the further extension of the yard in 
1877. The original building fund comprised £180 given 
by Government, £105 given by the National Society as 
it was a ** National School," £30 given by the Licm&eld 
Diocesan Society, and £269 raised by subscriptions, fol- 
lowed by £106 raised in a similar manner. The first erection 
cost £400, and the second £584. As a day school it was 
not at once used to its utmost capacity, for the Govern- 
ment Inspector, Mr. Moseley, in 1844, reports as follows : 
— ** Wednesbury School, girls and infants : population 
benefited by the school, 10,000 ; number of children for 
whom accommodation is provided is 208 ; mmiber on the 
books, 80 ; number present at examination, 32 ; mmiber 
of classes, 7 ; number of paid teachers, 1 ; passes in 
reading : simple narrative, 18, reading with ease, 4 ; 
writing on paper, 6 ; mistress's stipend, £24 5s. Od. ; 
Expenditure on books, £5; on repairs, &c., £1; income 
from endowment, £17 Is. 4d. ; from subscription, £10 
15s. Id. ; from fees, £4." The date of inspection was 
August 14th, and the report goes on to say " A gfrls' 
school in which the children have been taught to read 
(mechanically) and I suppose to sew with tolerable care 
and attention, but in which all other instruction appeared 
to me to have been lost sight of. At the time of my visit 
this school represented the entire elementary education, 
connected with the church, in the town of Wednesbury, 
and the surrounding district, containing a population of 
10,000. An efficient boys* school has since been opened 
in a schoofroom which was unoccupied at the time of my 
inspection, and the master's house then unfinished, has 
since been completed." The first schoolmaster here was 
named Boom, and his first pupil teacher was Edward 
Hackwood, a protege of the Kev. Isaac Glarkson. This 
system was well carried out till 1862, when the Eevised 
Code required an individual examination in the three B's, 
for success in which a fixed sum was paid by the Depart- 
ment. Under this scheme the Old Church School was 
admirably worked by another master, the late William 
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Quelch. In fact this school has always maintained a 
reputation above the average, and in dozens of homes in 
the town its name may be found on the certificates of the 
** Iron and Coalmasters* Association for awarding Annual 
Prizes," the last examination of this society being held 
in these very schoolrooms in 1873. 

St. John's Parish Schools were built in 1848, at a cost 
of £1,168, including £123 paid for the site. They were 
opened on the 11th of March, 1849, and a Church collec- 
tion realized over £100 ; a local subscription Ust having 
previously amounted to £487. The remainder of the cost 
was borne by the Education Department, the National 
Society, and the Lichfield Society. These schools have 
always been extremely popular in the town, the children 
of a large number of the respectable inhabitants having 
been educated there. Among its most successful masters 
have been WiUiam Miles and William PhiUips, the former 
being chiefly instrumental in the building of the Boys' 
new room, and the latter may be well remembered for 
the flourishing condition to which he raised St. John's 
Night Glasses, and for the foundation of St. John's In- 
stitute, on similar lines to the Mechanics' Institute. 
These two Institutes, in connection with the Society of 
Arts, and the Science and Art Department, carried on a 
very useful work of supplementary education for several 
years, and were largely aided by the South Staff'ordshire 
Association for the Promotion of Adult Education and 
Evening Schools, of which the late Lord Ljrttelton was 
president. The scholars of St. John's Institute distin- 
guished themselves in every branch of education, religious, 
moral, secular, and physical : they took prizes at the 
Athletic Competitions held at Sandwell Park ; they took 
prizes for industrial work at the Walsall Exhibition ; and 
Lord Harrowby's prize-winner for religious essays W9« a 
member of this Institute. This kind of educational work 
has been judiciously revived by the Science Classes at the 
Free Library, but as has been lately pointed out, the 
scheme greatly needs an extension to meet the needs of 
the locality. Why should there not be '* Lectures on the 
Steam Engine," '' Metallurgy Classes," ** A School of 
Mines," and other branches of instruction given which 
would be more appropriate to the district than *' Botany 
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Lectures?" Would not our Miner-students be delighted to 
bring specimens from the bowels of the earth, and would 
notour studious fitters and pattern-makers willingly make 
models to stock the cabinets which ought to be provided 
at the Free Library ? If the town does not need a Gram- 
mar School, assuredly its requirements would be fully 
met by the establishment of a Technical School. 

St. James's schools were built in 1845, and were 
licensed by the Bishop for divine service, till the church 
was erected in 1848. St. James's schools have done a 
good work among the poorer classes of the town, but 
have always been burdened with debt, and a source of 
endless trouble to their managers. The boys' depart- 
ment has just been closed, and still it is difficult to carry 
on the other two departments in so poor a neighbourhood. 
It may be here remembered that a Eagged School was 
successfully conducted some seventeen years ago by an en- 
terprising tradesman of the name of Heseltine ; this was 
the only provision for the education of the poor of the town 
that has ever been made. Of the other pubhc elementary 
schools, the Springhead Wesleyan school is an old estab- 
blished institution, although it was first opened by a Mr. 
Shenstone as a Middle-class school ; the Old Park British 
School (for boys only) has always flourished ; even from 
the time of Mr. Job, some twenty years ago, to the present, 
its reputation has always been a high one ; with the Old 
Park Works to supply the funds, it has never had to 
suffer from a shortness of income Uke the other voluntary 
schools. The schools above enumerated are the only 
ones that worked under the old system before 1862, when 
Mr. Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) introduced the 
Revised Code, by which the principle of an annual 
individual examination was established, each child being 
yearly tested by H. M. Inspector in the three R's, a 
certain fixed sum being paid for success in each. Then 
in 1870, the principle of compulsory attendance was 
estabhshed by Mr. Forster's Act, and School Boards 
were constituted. 

Wednesbury was not slow to take advantage of the Act. 
A School Board was elected without contest on the 15th 
of March 1871, and the first meeting was held on Thurs- 
day, March 30th, Mr. Richard Williams being Chairman. 
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Mr. W. H. Southei^ was selected as Clerk, and discharged 
the duties of his office with marked abihty, till ill-health 
compelled him to resign in September, 1873. When the 
Board came into existence, it found 6ther Schools at 
work, besides those already alluded to. They were, St. 
Peter's Mission, in Meeting Street ; Wesleyan Schools, 
Holyhead Boad; St. Mary's Eoman Catholic Schools, 
Church Street ; St. Patrick's Eoman Catholic Schools, 
Portway Boad; Church School, King's Hill; and the 
National School, Moxley. Board Schools were estab- 
lished in BuBsell Street, and at Bang's Hill, a report 
having been presented that the number of children of 
School age was 

Between 3 and 5 1445 

Between 6 and 13 5078 

Total 6523 

while the existing elementary Schools (already enumerat- 
ed) together with three private adventure schools, provided 
only accommodation for 4,344 children. Since this, new 
Schools have been erected in Lower High Street (in 
place of the one in Bussell Street) and at New Town. 

Middle Class Education has always been left to 
private adventure, although the late Vicar (Eev. J. 
Lyons) did propose to establish a Grammar School with 
the funds of the over-grown Hopkins' Charity. His 
application to the Charity Commissioners in this matter 
was strenuously opposed, and the proposal fell through. 

However, the middle classes have been fortunate 
in times past, when their Education has been entrusted 
to such teachers as the Marshall family, who have 
" wielded the ferule " for three or four generations in 
this town ; and the renown of Peter Turner's establish- 
ment (where Lloyd's Old Bank is now situated) is still 
sung by those who attended it. A Higher Grade School, 
in Walsall Street, is still carrying on the work in a 
highly efficient manner, Mr. Longstaffe, M.C.P., being 
the principal. Still when we look around, one is com- 
pelled to echo a remark made in the pulpit a few weeks 
ago by the Vicar of Merthyr that ** the people who have 
come to the town and made fortunes have left nothing 
behind them to mark their connection with the place 
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but old pit shafts and chimney stacks " ; no town was 
ever so destitute of charitable institutions ; it seems to be 
the rule in Wednesbury for its manufacturers and 
successful traders to reside as far from the town, as ever 
the money which thoy make in it, will allow them. 
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VIII.— WEDNESBUEY INSTITUTES. 




|NE of the earliest Educational Institutes in 
Wednesbury was the Mechanics' Institute, 
Library, and Beading Eoom, which sprang 
into existence on the 16th March, 1838, 
on which date the inaugural meeting was 
held in the Parish Schoolroom, and Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd was appointed secretary, 
and Mr. John Addison, treasurer; at the same time 
an influential council was elected including, among 
others, Messrs. Edward Elwell, Francis Woodward, 
Samuel Danks, Peter Turner, Thomas Bill, and E. 
Blakemore, and of course the Chairman of that meeting, 
the Eev. Isaac Clarkson. ' A subsequent meeting was 
held in the Workhouse Vestry, Old Meeting Street, when 
it was resolved to erect a suitable building, to carry on 
the work of the Institute, at the moderate outlay of 
£500. Towards this sum £161 were promised as dona- 
tions, and 354 other promises were made to take up £1 
shares ; but for some reason or other this project fell 
through, and shortly afterwards, in the month of July 
of that same year, the house next to the churchgates — 
the Old Library House, as it has since been called — was 
opened as the home of the estabUshment, with Mrs. 
Walker as its custodian. 
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When the first year of its existence closed, the annual 
meeting made some important changes in the constitution 
of its governing body, and the new members of the 
Council included such old Wednesbury names as Joshua 
Eotton, Cornelius Whitehouse, Benjamin Bound, and 
James Millner. Again in 1843 some more well-known 
names appear in connection with a tea-party got up in 
aid of the Institute funds — they are Frederick Ladbury, 
Thomas Southern, Kichard Williams, Joseph Broom, 
and Dodo Adams. This mild form of dissipation, by the 
way, seems to have been recognised as a legitimate 
means of raising money, for so late as May, 1863, we 
find a soiree got up in St. John's School Room for this 
purpose by two officials of the institution, E. Bridge- 
water, and Charles Britten. But to enumerate all the 
names which appear in connection with this subject 
through such a long course of years as that which its 
history embraces, would not be within the scope of this 
article, interesting as it might prove : so being content 
with those already mentioned, we will once more revert 
to the building proposals of the Institute. 

In October, 1845, the question of securing a more 
suitable edifice again cropped up, and very soon promises 
were obtained to take up 258 shares of £1 each towards 
purchasing the People's Hall in Russell Street ; but Mr. 
W. Horton, architect, failed to effect the purchase for 
£400, the highest sum he was commissioned to offer, and 
the county authorities bought the place over his head 
for the purpose of a Pohce Station and Court House. 
Disappointed in this undertaking, the Institute in the 
September of 1848 changed the scene of its operations 
to the premises of the corner of Lower High Street and 
Russell Street, which were occupied till early in 1867, 
when another and a final change was made, the estab- 
lishment moving to adjacent quarters in 83, Russell 
Street, just then vacated by the Board of Health for 
their present location in the Public Offices. The last 
scheme proposed for the acquirement of a separate and 
commodious home for the institution was in July, 1873, 
when Mr. Samuel Lloyd offered £50 towards buying the 
Bank premises at the corner of Victoria Street ; this 
proposal again fell through for the want of adequate 
support. 
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Even now, on looking through the records of the 
Institute, some of the entries seem to caxry us back to an 
old-world period. In 1839 the account passed for candles 
was in itself larg:e enough to have a separate vote taken 
upon it ; and it was not till 1851, that the first 
gas bill was entered upon the transactions of the 
Society. Again, it seems strange to read that in 1840 the 
delivery of the Morning Chronicle to the reading room by 
the omnibus was so irregular that it was resolved to have 
it forwarded through the Post Office. This plan, however, 
did not work quite so satisfactorily as was expected, as 
will be gathered from the terms of the following resolution 
passed in 1841, and which determined '' that in future the 
morning papers, if taken from the Post Office by members, 
must be returned there before nine o'clock, and the 
evening papers before six o'clock, or the persons taking 
them away must forfeit one shilling, one half of which the 
postmaster shall keep, and the other half shall be paid 
to the boy who delivers the papers at the Institute." On 
the other hand, the Council showed itself well in advance 
of the time when so early as January, 1840, it proposed to 
add a Museum to its other attractions, and active steps 
were at once taken in that direction. 

Yet from some cause or other our Mechanics* Institute 
was never very popular among the labouring portion of 
the community, and so far as the word *' Mechanics' " 
was concerned its name was a misnomer. A few artizans 
of the steadier sort certainly patronised the institution, 
but they never at any time constituted the bulk of its 
members. Perhaps this was owing in some degree to the 
narrow-minded views of its managers, and their inability 
to appreciate the fact that the hard-fisted labourer may 
occasionally take his recreation in a literary or scientific 
manner, but that the exclusion of all rational amusement 
of a lighter and less serious character would not, in an 
age of limited educational acquirements, suit the tastes 
of the average mechanic. For instance, this intolerance 
of the management was well exemplified in the April of 
1858. Mr. Douglas, of the Theatre Royal, had offered them 
the sum of £5 10s., the proceeds of a benefit performance, 
which they coldly but formally refused to accept — this 
was unmitigated prejudice. But feeling some compunc- 
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tion for this exhibition of temper, they voluntarily taxed 
themselves, and a whip-round produced the sum of £10 
— and this was their sense of justice. This rebuff to the 
kindly expressions of Mr. Douglas' good- will was all the 
more inexcusable because at this particular juncture, and 
as indeed was the case throughout the greater portion of 
its history, the financial resources of the Institute were 
extremely precarious; and manifold, and various were 
the means adopted to sustain vitality in the concern. To 
swell the income, lecturers were engaged from time to 
time; in January, 1849, a profit of over £11 accrued 
from the efforts of Mr. George Dawson who was court- 
eously permitted by the magistrates to use the Court 
House in Eussell Street as a lecture-room; again in 
February, 1855, the same lecturer was the means of 
bringing another eight guineas into the exchequer. Other 
entertainments for the same purpose were given at 
different periods, and allusion has already been made to 
the Tea Party and the Soiree. Other efforts of a special 
character were also frequently made, often in the shape 
of donations, and once by the use of collecting-cards. 
Then, on the other side of the book, it was found 
constantly necessary to reduce the standing expenses to 
a workable limit ; to this end a part of the Institute 
premises was in 1842 sub-let to the Wednesbury Auxiliary 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in 1856 
there was added to the same side of the accounts the 
welcome item of £1 monthly, which the Local Board 
paid for the privilege of holding its meetings in the 
Library of the Institute. Notwithstanding all these 
financial expedients, the failure of the Council to catch 
the popular support of the town prevented the Institute 
from attaining a flourishing position, and it is distressing 
to have to chronicle the following facts : in March, 1843, 
a balance of over £20 was reported due to the treasuer ; 
in June, 1852, the funds were announced to be in a *' low 
state," and the same phrase occurred in the report of 
March, 1865 ; in February, 1866, the sum of £25 being 
again deficient it was resolved to wind up the concern, 
and advertisements to that effect duly appeared in the 
Wednesbury Advertiser and Birmingham Daily Post, 
However, another meeting in March rescinded this 
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resolution, and a fresh start was made ; yet how far the 
Council were out of harmony with the actual require- 
ments of a working population like that of Wednesbury 
is evidenced by their action at this critical period when 
they were at their lowest ebb ; it was at this very event- 
ful stage of their existence, when threatened with extinc- 
tion that they absolutely refused to treat with the Work- 
ing Men's Club in the matter of a proposed amalgamation. 
The offer of this prosperous and popular rival, then 
installed in the very premises once coveted by the 
Institute — and known at different periods under the 
various names of ** People's Hall," ** Police Station," 
"Court House,"*' Old Town Hall," and ''Assembly 
Rooms," — this offer for amalgamation was repeated in 
1871, and again was it declined. The struggle for exist- 
ence on these old independent lines, admirable as it was 
from one point of view, yet too loftily exclusive to be 
altogether appreciated, was manfully maintained till 
near the close of 1877, when all the volumes upon the 
shelves of the Institute were generously given to the 
town to form the nucleus of our collection in the Free 
Library. The number of these volumes had grown from 
680 in 1843, to 1,594 in 1877, and Mr. C. Clarke, to whom 
we are indebted for most of these particulars, brought to 
a close a long line of eminent and worthy Librarians. 
Then^the scene changed from one of private enterprise to 
one of public foundation ; on March 20th, 1878, was 
opened the Free Library, an institution which is a monu- 
ment to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Joseph Wilkes 
Marsh. 

Now to consider separately the history of another 
Institution, The Wednesbury Recreation Society 
(Limited). Some thirty years ago the town was then 
even more destitute of amusements than it is at the. 
present time ; and in the evenings almost at every season 
of the year, idlers of all ages were unfailingly to be found 
lounging about the street comers, and in the summer 
months might be discovered making a playground of the 
public thoroughfares. This appropriation of the streets, 
in the absence of a free and legitimate Recreation Ground, 
was in those times a recognised feature in the out-door 
life of Wednesbury. The top of Dudley Street was the 
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well-frequented rendezvous of foot-racers, and many an 
impromptu handicap has been started from the spot 
where the Public Weighing Machine now stands. The 
pigeon-flyers too, resorted there, and anxiously scanned 
the sky from time to time for the **whommers" 
('* homers "), wh,ose goal was an adjacent Inn. The tap- 
room of this old public-house has witnessed the making 
of many a match, and the settlement of many a betting 
transation, of the Columbarian ** fancy." Higher up the 
street, and on another triangular space in the BuUen, 
many a skilful jumping contest has taken place ; and 
some of the flying leaps that have been taken there at 
** fly-the-garter," locally known as *'foot-not-shoe,*' by 
men of average weijght and stature, have been really feats 
of marvellous daring that have made the uninitiated hold 
their breath to witness. In this neighbourhood also, 
the gable-end of any available building, provided it were 
of a fairly large size, was not unfrequently pressed into 
the service of the ball-players who- indulged in a ready 
kind of tennis, in which the hand was used as a racket ; 
this game was once the delight of the Irish portion of the 
population. 

It was about this time that a second visit was paid to 
the town by Douglas' company of strolUng players, and a 
disposition was shown on the part of the authorities to 
again resist the erection of their booth upon any of the 
usual vacant plots. This opposition provoked some 
expression of pubhc indignation. So far as the showman 
himself was concerned, he solved the difficulty by pur- 
chasing from Mr. Mayes the piece of land in Barp's 
Lane, whereon the Theatre Eoyal now stands ; here he 
was free to erect his celebrated iron-roofed travelling 
theatre. But Mr. John Goddard, who had for some time 
been agitating for the social advancement of the people 
and accompanying his demands with a defence of reason- 
able recreation, determined to make the matter a casus 
belli. His attacks upon the authorities in letters to the 
Wedneshury Observer, written under the nom de phime of 
** Pop-gun " had prepared the public mind for the coming 
struggle. He therefore called a town's meeting on the 
Back Field, behind the Green Dragon Inn, at which Mr. 
Samuel Danks promised to preside ; but this gentleman 
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failing to put in an appearemce, the proceedings were 
conducted by the promoter himself, and resolutions were 
unanimously and enthusiastically passed, condemning 
the action of the authorities. On this very same evening 
an opposition meeting was held in St. John's School, 
attended chiefly by the church clergy and the intolerant 
section of the Methodist party: the result of their 
deliberations was a deputation, consisting of Messrs. 
Bourne and C. Bill, to wait upon Mr. Goddard, and to 
invite him and other leaders of the popular party to a 
meeting of deputies representing both sides, who were to 
discuss the position, and if possible to come to some 
amicable solution. And when the *'reHgious" party 
selected such liberal-minded delegates as Messrs. Muntz, 
B. Brown, and R. Williams, it is not surprising that a 
compromise was easily effected. On the demand of the 
tribunes the clerical element was at once eliminated and 
declared inehgible for any ofl&ce or position of control in 
carrying out a programme which was readily agreed upon, 
and which was to include both educational efforts and 
rational amusements, to be carried on side by side and 
through the agency of a limited liability company, whose 
first duty was to be the erection of a public building. 
Under one roof were to be grouped a large central Hall, 
and adjacent class-rooms ; the former, presumably, for 
the amusement of the town, and the latter for its educa- 
tional training. The company was floated and registered 
as The Wednesbury Recreation Society (Limited), 
the last word being inserted through the requirements of 
the Joint Stock Company's Act (1856), just then come 
into force. When the name of the new venture appeared 
on a notice in the windows of the Mechanics' Institute, 
the strangeness of that word ** Limited " puzzled many 
of the good folks who read it, for Limited Companies had 
not been heard of in Wednesbury before, and many of 
the more ignorant supporters of the cause actually took 
offence when they had interpreted it to mean that the 
recreation was to be limited ! The Rev. John Winter, 
who was ever popular, was, however, allowed to acquire 
a close connection with the concern, which was enrolled 
by Mr. J. H. Thursfield, and 6000 shares of £1 each were 
put into the market. Nearly all the works and large 
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firms of the town took up shares, but only £3000 were 
raised even then. Mr. Goddard lost his seat on the 
Board of Directors because he was not in a position to 
hold the requisite six shares. The failure to get the full 
capital subscribed, and the disaffection of the popular 
party owing to their lack of representation on the 
Directorate, bhghted the whole prospects of the under- 
taking, which soon had to be wound up with Messrs. 
Blakemore and Goddard acting as liquidators. The last 
meeting of shareholders was held in St. John's School on 
Thursday, May 20th, 1858, Mr. R. WiUiams in the chair; 
but long after, it was commonly supposed that there was 
a balance yet available for some purpose or other. 

In the previous article allusion has been made to the 
successful operations of St. John's Institute, formed in 
connection with the Night School held in that parish 
from 1866 to 1870. The athletic element of that Institute 
survives to this day in our most successful football club, 
"The Old Athletic." 

[ Yet one more attempt is about to be made. A Wednesbury 
Institute, similar to the West Bromwich and other Birm- 
ingham Suburban Institutes, is about to spring into ex- 
istence. Profiting by the experience of the past, two 
things will be carefully attended to. First, Amusement will 
be largely included in the programme of the proceedings ; 
while Instruction will be duly cared for. (This latter, which 
is perhaps the more important element, will work in conjunc- 
tion with the Free Library Science and Art Classes.) Sec- 
ondly, the Committee of Management will primarily be made 
up of managers of Works, and others who are daily brought 
into contact with the working men who form the great bulk 
of our population. The Wednesbury Institute is already 
affiliated with the Birmingham Suburban Institutes Union, 
and will make a start in the coming term of 1884^5.] 
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IX.— CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 




WORK, by Mr. C. H. Poole, entitled '* The 
Customs, Superstitions, and Legends of the 
County of Stafford " is well worth reading 
by Wednesbury people, for we readily recog- 
nise many old local sayings and doings which 
have been handed down to us from our ''rude 
forefathers;" and now as they are being 
trampled into desuetude by the march of intellect, we 
feel a grateful sense of satisfaction that they are at least 
deemed worthy of preservation in the pages of tradition. 
Trivial and nonsensical as folk-lore is now reckoned, it 
is only as a lamp by which to read the inner workings 
of the social life of our remote ancestors, and more par- 
ticularly the usages and customs of different localities in 
by-gone ages, that they are at all valuable in the present. 
As such they are carefully collected, sifted, and arranged 
by the venerating hands of the antiquarian. From the 
labors of Mr. Poole, whose area of operations has em- 
braced the whole county, selections are here made of 
those that more intimately belong to Wednesbury ; and 
these are supplemented by others which have not found 
a place in this gentleman's collection. 

Three very venerable superstitions connected with 
Wednesbury have been deemed worthy of preservation 
at the hands of eminent writers. The Wednesbury Com- 
berfords had their chief seat at Coniberford Hall, near 
Tamworth ; it was a family superstition with them that 
three knocks were always heai'd there, as death- warnings, 
before the demise of any member of the family, " though 
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he die at never so great a distance." Another supersti- 
tion, whose age may also be reckoned by centuries, was 
that of the Wednesbury colliers, who at certain times 
professed to hear at the '* cole-pits " a noise in the air Hke 
that of a pack of hounds, which they called ** Gabriel's 
Hounds." A similar superstition of the Cornish miners 
has been worked up into a novel by that eminent novel- 
ist, Mrs. Henry Wood — who, by the way, is related by 
marriage to the Mills' family, of Darlaston. In the year 
1667 a strange superstition was confessed to by ** William 
Hopkins , of Wedgebury . ' ' In making a deposition before 
Sir E. Holte, of Aston Hall, relative to certain treason- 
able utterances made by one Edward Dolphin, he said 
he had ''Pythagoras' Wheel" (whatever instrinnent of 
divination that may have been) ** and could tell when an 
untruth was spoken." 

Before giving examples of more modern, and more 
generally accepted superstitions, it is worth recording that 
there was a time, and very recently too, when Wednes- 
bury miners would not work on Good Friday, or Old 
Christmas day, under any circumstances ; and after a fatal 
accident in a pit, till the dead man was buried nothing 
could tempt the survivors to work in the mine. 

** If the smoke incruststhe bars of the grate, and then 
gets loosened and hangs in a flake, it is said that a stranger 
will come, provided it does not blow into the fire," and 
when such a *' stranger " is seen on the bar, it is usual to 
clap hands near to it to create a wind, saying at each 
clap '* Monday, Tuesday," &c., &c., and the " stranger " 
is supposed to fly off at the name of the day on which 
he or she is to come. If a knife falls off the table, a 
male visitor may be expected ; and a female if a fork falls 
off. It is unlucky to turn a chair all the way round on 
one leg, and it is a sign of a quarrel if two knives get 
crossed on the dinner table. If a dog howls in front of 
a house, it is a sign of a death in the family ; and if a 
person gives a sudden shiver, somebody is walking over 
that person's future grave. If the ear tingles, it is 
caused by some person not present speaking of one at 
that identical moment, the nature of the remarks, as to 
praise or blame, being denoted by the situation of the 
tingling, in the right or left ear respectively. The proverb, 
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** Helping to salt, helping to sorrow *' may be traced to 
the emblematical use of salt for sorrow, as the ** sowing 
with salt " mentioned in the Bible. The Wednesbury 
housewife is careful to mix her pudding with a spoon, for 

" Mix with a knile, 
Stir up strife." 

A belief in dreams had a firm hold upon Wednesbury 
people at one time. But if a dream was ** made out " 
nothing disastrous would ensue. For instance, a dream 
was **made out," — i.e., falsified — if the subject of it was 
supposed to be dead or ill, or in danger in some way, and 
the dreamer immediately after, or within a few days, saw 
or heard from the person affected by the foreboding. In 
fact, if it was a ** bad dream " great anxiety would be 
manifested to ** make it out " or reasonably account for 
it by establishing a connection, however remote, between 
absolute facts and the purport of the ominous vision. 

The customs of Wednesbury, which recur at stated 
seasons of the year, will be better considered in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with the " New Year" celebra- 
tions. The first of January is generally ushered in by 
the pealing of the church-bells, and in several churches 
and chapels a ** watchnight service " is held at midnight, 
and the New Year discovers the congregation at their 
devotions. On New Year's Eve and New Year's Day the 
lads seize another opportunity of levying black-mail, and 
go around singing a peculiar ditty, which is chiefly re- 
markable for being as incomprehensible as it is appropri- 
ate. It runs : — 

*' The cook sat up in the yew tree, 

The hen came chuckling by, 
I wish you a merry Christmas, 

And every day a pie, ^ 

A pie, a pie, a peppercorn, 
A good fat pig as ever was born, 
A pocket full of money, 

A cellar full of beer. 
And a good fat pig 

To last you all the year, 
And pray God send you 

All in a joyful, 

A new year, 

A new year." 
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These lads who sing this go round to ** let the New Year 
in," for it is considered unlucky if a female should be the 
first to enter a house after the New Year has commenced. 

On Shrove Tuesday it was long a custom for the inn- 
keepers of the town to give away to their customers, and 
nearly to every other applicant who brought a jug or a 
basin, ample portions of steaming soup, usually called 
from the nature of its principal ingredients, *' grey-peas- 
and-bacon." Pan-cake eating is of course universal, 
and at 11 o'clock in the morning good housewives receive 
a reminder from the church bells, which seem to clang 
out 

** Pan on ! 

Ding dong ! 
Pan on 1 
Ding dong." 

The milkman, on this one day of the year, is evidently 
by the way he is sought after, an important tradesman ; 
and after his milk has been converted into pancakes 
(which, when chimneys were more extensive in their 
dimensions, it was the ambition of every growing girl to 
** toss " without breaking) and the pan-cakes have been 
largely consumed by the children, a spirit of jovial inde- 
pendence seems to seize the youngsters, whose next cry 
is 

" Pan-cake day is a very happy day, 
If you don't give us holiday we'll all run away." 

In the Church Schools, however, this defiant disposition 
receives a severe check on the following day, which, being 
Ash Wednesday, finds the day-school children the most 
important portion, both numerically and intellectually, of 
a congregation assembled in the Church to curse their 
neighbours, with the true unction of Christian charity. 

The fourth Sunday in Lent is called Midlent or Mother- 
ing Sunday, and the occasion is celebrated by the younger 
branches of a family repairing with children and servants 
to spend the day with their mothers at the old home. 
Among the well-to-do class the usual dinner consists of a 
loin of veal, followed by a laid-pudding, so-called from 
the fruit, custard, and other ingredients being carefully 
baked in layers. The custom of mothering has been con- 
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nected with the lesaon read m Chnreh lor that day, but 
how this oonnection arises it is difficult to say, for it was 
Jacob who went down into Egypt to his son, and not 
Jose^ who went to his feuher, much less to his mother. 

Years agp when railway cheap trips did not empty the 
towns of their population at every hoUday-tinie, and when 
the Mounts was a green and inviting tract of nndnlatiog 
land, all Wednesbory tamed out into this Becreation 
Groxmd, anddespitethefact that it was, as now, the private 
property of the Holden family, all kinds of games and sports 
were indulged in without let or lundranoe. These pastimes 
were renewed on Easter Monday and Tuesday, which 
were commonly called " heaving days ; " on the Monday 
the men lifted the women, and on the Tuesday the women 
lifted the men; and the forfeit in payment of these 
pleasureable exertions was a chaste salute of the lips. 
This ceremony of lifting is supposed to have been a type 
of the resurrection, and long aiter the Mounts had been 
given over to mining operations, a survival of it was met 
with in the streets. Twenty or thirty years ago, for in- 
stance, it was scarcely safe on Easter Tuesday for a man 
to pass along the High Street near the Lamp Tavern, for 
a band of brawny women were generally lying ia wait to 
*' h'ave " him, and to mulct his pockets to the utmost 
extent of his liberality ; or more probably, as it frequently 
happened, the victim would offer the bribe of a quart of 
ale to escape the hustle and caress of the gentle crew. 

Eogation week occurs at a critical period for the grow- 
ing crops, and from the earhest times of the Christian 
era it was long a custom for the clergy and inhabitants 
to perambulate their parish and to invoke the blessing 
of the Almighty upon their fields and lands. This prac- 
tice was succeeded by the analogous one of *' procession- 
ing" or ** beating the bounds ; " in which the ecclesiastical 
element still lingered in the custom of having the gospel 
read under certain trees along the boundary line of the 
parish, as at Gospel Oak, WednesburyOak, &c. To within 
the last sixty or seventy years it was the custom to beat 
the bounds of Wednesbury every year, on which occasion 
bread and cheese and beer were always dispensed to the 
performers of the ceremony at the Bull's Head Inn, on 
the confines of the parish at Tame Bridge. 
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May-day has never been celebrated amongst us beyond 
the occasional visit of the Parish School children to the 
Delves, or to Friar Park, when the weather has per- 
mitted. Whitsuntide, however, was a great summer 
festival. On the Sunday, collections were made for the 
Schools ; and the hymns, which were sung by the chil- 
dren, had been the subject of preparation for many weeks 
previous. On the Monday the various Friendly Societies 
formed processions through the streets, headed by bands, 
flags, and banners, and displaying all their badges, 
ribbons, decorations, and paraphernalia, and not unfre- 
quently they held a feast at their respective lodges. The 
Tuesday was the gala day of the Sunday School 
children, who attended church for examination in the 
scriptures and the church catechism (after the ancient 
manner of the Catechumens), the boys being ranged on 
one side, and the girls on the other. After the *' chapters " 
had been repeated, and the prizes awarded, the children 
were marched in procession to the Market Place, headed 
by the Beadle, and sometimes accompanied by bands of 
music ; hero they met the other schools of the town, and 
a hymn was sung, followed by the National Anthem. 
The whole body then adjourned to their respective rooms 
to partake of buns and tea, provision having been made 
for the latter refreshment by each youngster having a 
cup suspended by a tape round his neck, the size of the 
said cup being more frequently gauged by the greediness 
than by the capacity of the bibulous juvenile. 

St. Clements', or Bite- Apple day, was once observed 
by the youngsters of the town, but of late it has been 
quite neglected. With us St. Thomas's day is the usual 
Dole -day, for it is appropriate that on 

*' The longest night and the shortest day " 

we should bo *' pleased to remember St. Thomas's day " ; 
Hopkins' Charity, and several other doles are distributed 
on this day, in order, no doubt, that Christmas may not 
find the poor unprovided for. Christmas is observed with 
us, as it is universally throughout the length and breadth 
of the kingdom ; the ** Waits," are, however, not specially 
organised bodies of musicians, as is generally the case in 
most places ; but the recognised Brass Bands of the town. 
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of which we generally boast two or three good ones. 
This is a great advantage over many towns where the 
ears are tortured by the miscellaneous and chance group- 
ings of instrumentalists who claim indulgence through 
the kindly medium of their name of ** Waits " ; but why 
our Wednesbury bands should discourse all the dismal 
tunes in their repertory to make a cheerful season dole- 
ful, is beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. 

Morrice dancing (a name derived through Spain from 
the Moors) has not been seen in Wednesbury for many 
years, and was never indulged in at any set season. At 
the great strike of the colliers, some twenty years ago, 
bodies of them paraded the streets, decked out with gaily 
coloured papers, and with their staves streaming with 
ribbons, kept time to a clattering and well executed 
morisco. No other local custom or superstition calls for 
particular mention, and of the foregoing very few now 
prevail. 
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X.— SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 




IJN all manly sports, and in all physical exer- 
cises and games of skill, especially those 
requiring a combination of sound nerve and 
strong muscle, the Wednesbury man still 
sustains the reputation of his Anglo-Saxon 
forefather. A century or so back, when all 
'* sport" was more or less brutalised, the 
name of Wedgbury was a bye- word. But we were, in 
those days, no worse than our neighbours ; one could then 
as easily have found a cock-fighting parson in Wiltshire 
as have met a collier of the ** Newton " and ** Scroggins" 
fraternity in Wednesbury. In the course of the current 
century, however, much progress has been made and 
bull-baiting has long since disappeared from amongst us, 
the last baiting having been an attempted revival of the 
** sport " in 1848. Cock-fighting,'-' too, has gone with it ; 
although it is yet suspected that among a certain set of 
the old cockers a main is surreptitiously fought even now 
— occasionally and quietly, of course. Rat-killing matches 
still take place, and even badger-drawing occasionally ; 
that is, when a badger can be obtained. 

•In Pierce Egan's r»ooh of Sports will be found a modified version 
of the old ballad '» Wedgebury Cockin.'" The language of the 
original text, which dates back to the middle of the last century, 
is much too coarse for publication. 
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Mr. B. C. Knowles, of this town, ia among the most 
enthusiastic of breeders and exhibitors of sporting dogs. 
Mr. M. Lowe has also a noted kennel. Mr. Knowles' 
pack of beagles was at one time a very good lot ; and at 
the present time his kennel includes a famous bloodhound 
(Oscar II) ; a dog that has taken prizes at most of the 
shows which have been held in England during the past 
two years. How different is this kind of thing to the 
treatment of dumb animals which prevailed in this town 
half a century ago I Certainly in those times the colliers 
were careful of their bull-dogs ; and at bull-baiting, when 
the prowess of each dog was carefully tested, the owner's 
solicitude (for the dog — not the bull) manifested itself in 
many ways. A lot of rough and hardened workmen 
might have been seen skipping about, and dodging 
around the baited beast, with their little aprons held 
wide open to catch their precious dogs after they have 
been tossed high into the air by the infuriated bull. 
Their tender solicitude would not permit the good dog to 
fall thwack upon the hard ground ; and besides, he might 
have another ** go " at the bull, and get his full money's 
worth of sport ; for every man who entered his dog at a 
bull-bait paid to the proprietors of the bull a certain fixed 
entrance-fee. These fees, together with the proceeds of 
the sale of the baited beef afterwards, made the ** bait- 
ing" a profitable undertaking — sometimes. Occasionally 
a proprietary was established, for the purchase of a bull, 
among the poorer classes of the town, especially at Wake 
time ; members contributed about half a sovereign each, 
and hopefully calculated their chances of re-imbursement 
and profit, by anticipating the popularity of the baiting, 
and the goodly number of the dogs entered. But at the 
present day there is scarcely a thorough-bred bull-dog to 
be met with in the town ; the modern Wednesbury 
sportsman seems to lavish his fondness for animals upon 
a shivering ** whippet," which he trains for the now 
popular rabbit-coursing matches. 

PugiHsm has been one of the latest survivals in the 
town, and till recently flourished to a considerable extent. 
Although we have never produced any great pugilist of 
indigenuous growth Uko the ** Tipton Slasher," we once 
possessed in a townsman — the late George Eowley — a 
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man who took a prominent position in all matters relating 
to the Prize Eing. Twenty or thirty years ago, when he 
kept the ** Horse and Jockey Inn *' on the High Bullen, 
his house was the resort of many celebrities connected 
with the ** P. B." After the great fight for the champion- 
ship of the world between Tom Sayers and Heenan in 
1860, Eowley acquired the right of selling a print repre- 
senting the encounter, which was extensively published 
throughout England and America by an enterprising 
London firm. Eowley's popularity among the fraternity 
on both sides of the Atlantic ensured the success of the 
publication ; and his long journeys in the far west under- 
taken for the sale of this picture, formed the theme of 
many stirring and adventurous anecdotes with which he 
was once wont to entertain his friends. Soon after 
Bowley's return from America, Sayers came to Wednes- 
bury, and a banquet in honour of the latter was given at 
the '* Horse and Jockey." Many tales are told of the 
docihty and gentleness of the great pugiUst, who at that 
time seemed to be entirely under the control of a young 
relative who accompanied him. One result of this con- 
nection of Eowley's was the training of his son Bob as a 
" feather-weight.'* Another exponent of the noble art of 
self defence who often made Wednesbury his headquarters 
was Joe Goss. This was because another of our sporting 
celebrities, the late Ben Hawkins,* than whom no man 
was better known or more respected for miles round, was 
one of Goss' principal backers, and generally his stake- 
holder, in all his important engagements. Considering 
the pursuits of many of its frequenters, Ben Hawkins' 
house, the noted ** Crown and Cushion Inn," on the High 
Bullen, was wonderfully well conducted ; and of all the 
years it flourished very little can be reaped up against it. 
Certainly Jem Mace, just prior to any of his big fights, 
would perhaps turn up and take a "benefit boxing 
match" there ; but old Ben was too true a sportsman to 
allow anything shady or unfair on his premises. Then, 



* In tho annals of Fast Trotting also, the name of Ben Hawkins 
is famous. A celebrated; Trotting Pony was '* Snowball," the 
property of Mr. Joseph Palmer of this town : on one occasion it 
was backed to trot a triple match of 16, 17, and 18 miles per hour. 
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there was Jimmy Shaw; at irregular intervals he would 
turn up in the town and make his home alternately at 
George Rowley's and Ben Hawkins'. This man was not 
only the best judge of fighting-dogs and game-cocks, but 
was known to either possess, or to be '* fly to," the best- 
bred and best- trained of both. The last public appear- 
ance in Wednesbury of any of this fraternity was in 1876, 
when George Booke, the champion middle-weight of 
America took a benefit in the Theatre Royal ; on which 
occasion a grand sparring entertainment was got up, the 
chief attraction of which was a set-to between the 
beneficiaire and Bob Eowley. Since that date these reUcs 
of a byegone form of ** sport " seem to have been com- 
pletely down- trodden by the march of civilization. Their 
old home knows them no more. 

Pedestrianism has ever been a favourite form of amuse- 
ment amongst us. For many years, till within a genera- 
tion of the present time, it was a regular and time- 
honoured custom, as sure as every '* Saint Monday " 
came round, to get up impromptu footraces along the 
streets and lanes of the town ; for this purpose some 
localities were affected, more than others, for various 
reasons. 

The suitability of the path for instance, or the con- 
tiguity of a public-house kept by a landlord of congenial 
tastes, ensured the establishment of a running ground. 
There was then a **Ten Score Lane" across the Old 
Field admirably suited to two hundred yards races ; as 
regards the public-house element, that has since developed 
into Harding's Recreation Grounds. 

In the records of professional pedestrianism, the namo 
of Edward Whittaker, of Wednesbury, takes a prominent 
place. This runner, who was commonly known by the 
name of ** Butcher," and who found a generous patron 
in the late Mr. James Hunt, won Sheffield Handicaps ia 
1867 and 1871, always accqmpHshing the distance * 'inside 
of even time." 

When Amateur Athletic Meetings took such a firm hold 
on the public fancy some nine years ago, Wednesbury 
was amongst the first of the towns of this neighbourhood 
to hold one of these gatherings. It was got up by the 
original Town Football Club and was held at Crankhall 
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Lane Grounds, in September, 1875 ; and had the weather 
been propitious it would have been highly successful. 
From that time to the present, amateur runners of ex- 
ceptional abilities have been forthcoming, and amongst 
those who have made the name of the town famous on 
the '* cinder path " may be mentioned the well-known 
sprinters George NichoUs, Samuel Powis, and G. H. 
Jones. The long-distance men of the town have formed 
the '* Wednesbuiy Harriers' Club," and in the contests 
of Cross-country Paper-chasing have already distinguished 
themselves. The amateur runners alluded to, and nearly 
all others of the same class, were brought out in connec- 
tion with one or tJther of the various football clubs of the 
town. But to write the history of football in Wednes- 
bury is not within the scope of this article. It would be 
to chronicle the rise and growth of the popular " Associa- 
ciation " game, not only in the Midlands, but throughout 
the country ; for till the formation of the two Wednes- 
bury clubs in 1872 the '* Association " game of football 
was played desultorily in the Sheffield and Metropolitan 
districts, and entirely without that enthusiasm and spirit 
of emulation which in the Midlands has since developed 
the Birmingham and District Football Association, the 
Wednesbury Charity Football Association, and the num- 
erous other associations of a similar nature throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 

Of late years Cricket seems to have been on the decline 
in Wednesbury. The rivalry of the Football Clubs may 
possibly have had some effect upon the Cricket Clubs. 
Any way, before Football was introduced, the Wednes- 
bury Cricket Club at one time rose to considerable 
eminence under the management of that veteran 
cricketer, Superintendent Holland. ElwelFs Cricket 
Club was once able to put a very good team in the field, 
and the Oval, at Wood Green, was partly laid out in its 
present elaborate style for their benefit. The last time 
this town shone forth in the cricket field was two years 
ago, when the Wednesbury Club played in the final for 
the Birmingham Cricket Association Challenge Cup. 
However, our townsmen did not win the trophy, and this 
display seems to have been their final flicker. 
Before football was introduced to beguile the tedium 
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of the winter months, the only resource of the young and 
the vigorous was the incidental occurrence of hard and 
continued frosts ; then, and only then, was afforded to 
our young people an opportunity for the outlet of their 
superabundant stores of physical energy. At these times, 
occurring at uncertain intervals, Elwell's Pools presented 
an animated scene, when skaters and sUders moved about 
incessantly and in all directions across the field of view. 
Some of the finest skaters between here and the Fens 
have been produced in Wednesbury. In 1857 there was 
a very severe frost, and the Pools were then en fete for a 
lengthened period. To celebrate this event a kind of 
Winter Carnival wa» got up, including skating, sHding, 
hockey, pigeon-shooting, racing on the ice, and — of 
course — a ** feed." 

As these Pools have been largely the means of provid- 
ing us with sport of various kinds, a few words relative 
to them may not be out of place in this connection. The 
Old Pool, near to Bescot, was made in 1804, and the 
New Pool on the New Town side, was made in 1855. 
When water-power was of greater importance to manu- 
faiCturing interests, these pools were extremely valuable ; 
and the owners, Messrs. Elwell, have long possessed 
water-rights in both the Willenhall Brook and in Eyder's 
Brook. The pools are well stocked with fish ; but a few 
years back, before the streams which feed them were 
polluted, the fishing was really valuable. At that time 
they were carefully preserved, and contained plenty of 
good sized fish — there were pike weighing over 201b8., 
and eels of 3 and 4 pounds each. The smaller fish were 
roach, perch, and tench. Messrs. Elwell then main- 
tained a number of regular keepers, between whom an I the 
poachers, who frequently attempted to net a pool in the 
night time, many desperate affrays have taken place. 
However, since sewage and mineral matters have been 
poured into the pools, the fishing has deteriorated till it 
is now no longer necessary to maintain keepers. The last 
encounter between keepers and poachers was in 1868, 
when the latter were taken and imprisoned. A few years 
ago the right of fishing was let to Mr. WiUiam Byatt who 
placed a number of pleasure boats on the New Pool, but 
boating did not long hold the popular fancy ; perhaps the 
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water was not sweet enough, nor the range of distance 
far enough. In September 1875, there was a two days' 
fete on the pools ; boat races and angHng contests were 
then the attraction. 

When the public baths were first opened a very in- 
fluential and successful Swimming Club was established. 
Cavill, the Channel Swimmer often performed there, and 
some good aquatic sports were organised by the club. 
Internal dissensions, however, broke the institution up 
after it had existed only twQ years. 

When the bicycle first came into general vogue about 
1869, and when the wheels were made of hickory-wood, 
they were used in this town very extensively, and Mr. 
Job Edwards set up a manufactory for their production. 
Now, both tricycles and bicycles of the spider-wheel 
patterns, are in common request amongst us, and a 
Bicycle Club is established in the town. This club 
organises an enjoyable run of 30 or 50 miles for each 
Saturday in the summer season. 

[For information respecting indoor amusements see Wednesbuby 
Paper No. 6, which appeared in TTw Midland Advertiser of 
March 10th, 1883, under the heading of " An Old-fashioned 
Game." This was chiefly a description of a Tip-it match for 
£50, and the championship, played hetween a Wednesbury 
set and some Londoners, at Northampton. 

Wednesbury Chess Club has been lately revived under the 
auspices of the Rev. R. B. Stoney, Rector of St. John's, and 
several other influential gentlemen. In numbers and pros- 
pects it is more flourishing than ever it was.] 
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N the Saxon times there was, no doubt, a 
dialect pecuHar to the whole of the Midland 
district. But at the present time that por- 
tion of the said district known as the Black 
Country, cannot, strictly speaking, be said 
to posses a dialect. It may more correctly 
be said to possess a provincialism of a very 
peculiar and very strongly marked character. This pro- 
vincialism will not, as would a dialect proper, stand the 
test of classification and comparison ; no general rules 
and inviolable laws can be formulated from tl^ study of 
its vocabulary, or gathered from the regularity of its 
inflections ; in fact no gramimar of it could be built up. 
There is one writer who has designated it a dialect ; but 
he was not a philologist. William Hawkes Smith in his 
"Birmingham and its Vicinity," says of the Black 
Country : 

"Its dialect is marked by the preservation of many original 
Saxon terms, by the habitual inflections borrowed and adapted 
from the formnlsB of that venerable language; and also by the 
curious system of eliding, in conversation, many of the consonants, 
while the long connected compound is chaunted out in a sustained 
drawl upon the vowel sound, in order to convey it through the long 
passages of a mine, or to render it audible amid the din and bray 
of a forge. For example, * Whoy*s no begin to geeaarden ? ' 
signifies * Why dost thou not begin to garden ? ' " 
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Before leaving this author, it is amusing to glance 
through the long list of distinctive sobriquets or nick- 
names which he picked up in this neighbourhood. The 
list includes such nicknames as the following : Bull-head, 
Nosey, Stoat "(from pecuUarites of physical formation), 
Frumity (in allusion to small-pox maurks), Bibber, 
Squeezer (from their prowess as boxers and wrestlers), 
Batter, Banter, Battler, Bover, Jing-o-bell, Cat-back, 
Bipskey, Hewdiddle, Lurchomy, Cocknacker, Lowpetick, 
&c., &c. ; the majority of which are entirely inexplicable 
and utterly incomprehensible. 

But the subject will be better treated by passing on to 
consider the writings of a specialist. 

Mr. C. H. Poole's ** Glossary of the Provincialisms of 
Staffordshire " (St. Gregory's Press Stratford-upon- 
Avon), is a little work that ought to be preserved in every 
PubUc Library throughout the county. Speaking 
generally, it is wonderfully exhaustive and carefully 
accurate, although there are some few deficiencies. In 
addition to the Glossary, the book contains that old local 
yarn about the Gornal woman going ** to be bishop'd — 
honds on yer yeds — yow know ! " — and it is told with a 
marvellous fideUty to the real modes of expression which 
obtain among our untutored proletariats* Then the com- 
piler includes some Colloquialisms, the most striking of 
which is the Walsall (? Darlaston) man's estimate of a 
goose ; namely that it is a ** most foolish bird — ^it's too 
much for one to eat, and not enough for two." To those 
published may be added two others peculiar to the town 
of Wednesbury. We have a saying, ** As lucky as Dicky 
Cox;" and if the stranger asks how lucky this mythical 
personage was, he is told that Dicky Cox ** fun" (that is, 
'* found ") a bar of iron in a forge ! the covert sarcasm 
being in the implied impossibility of not being able to 
find a bar of iron in such a likely place, and the prob- 
abihty of the iron having been found before it was lost. 
Sometimes the teller of the tale will add an anti-climax 
to this effect — ** Ah ! and he knowed where there was 
another I " The other CoUoquiahsm is the rejoinder to 
those who deplore that they have no appetite that they 
cannot eat — ** Ah ! yow'Ube likeowd Joe Collier's boss ! " 
The individual with whose name this liberty is taken, 
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used, in the old times before the era of railways, to 
drive the coach between this town and Birmingham, and 
was not noted for the overfeeding of his horses ; so if an 
inquiry is put as to why the parallel is drawn between 
the indisposed person and the quadruped before quoted, 
the information is gravely forthcoming that the " hoss " 
in question learnt to hve without eating, but that he had 
the misfortune to die just as he was ** getting into it." 

Affected airs of superiority are sometimes assumed by 
Wednesbury people over their neighbours, and it is a 
term of contempt to call anyone a " Darlaston mon," 
that is, a ** Darlaston goose." Or if a person endeavours 
to display a preternatural amount of keenness of repartee, 
he is at once said to have ** bin to Tipton," that is, he 
"is sharp" and requires snubbing; or possibly he is 
called a *' sharpshins." 

In the specimens of our provincialism which are given,* 
the author does not treat of the etymology of any one of 
them. In *'Howbist?" (How are you?) the verb "bist" 
is obviously traceable to the verb '* to be " and is equiva- 
lent to ** be-est." In like manner ** bayn't (are not) was 
once ** be not." The example *' I caw " or ** I cawnt " 
(I cannot) might have been extended to the oft-heard 
phrase, *' I caw ! I shaw ! and yow caw mak me I " (I 
cannot ! I shall not I and you cannot make me 1) Omis- 
sion is made altogether of the very common word 
*' Yoam," which is literally " You am," a grammatical 
liberty with '* You are," as in the expression ** Yoam all 
right." Then that other grammatical peculiarity of the 
district is never once mentioned — that is, the use of the 
objective form ** her " for the nominative ** she : " who 
ever heard our uneducated orders use that word ** she " ? 
The use of Pronouns is pecuUarly liable to errors. If 
our great standard authors have perpetuated, sometimes 
consciously and often unwittingly, an erroneous use of 
these parts of speech, it is not to be wondered at that 
the breaches of grammatical laws, made by our vulgar 
usage of them, should be glaringly incorrect. In the 
confusion of the Nominative and Objective cases, we may 
quote from Shakespere, ** As tall as 7ne " ; from Southey, 

* Thia article, throughout, refers to Mr. Poole's work, just pub- 
Ii8he4 when this was first written. 
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" Let you and I** ; and from Scott, " For such as m." 
In South Staffordshire the use of the objective form her, 
to the exclusion of the nominative form, is all but 
universal; it is always, **Her did it," or "Her went," 
and never " She did it,** or ** She went.** Again Thomp- 
son in '* Eule Britannia ** uses the form, *' So blessed as 
thee" ; so Black Country people, in Quaker-like language, 
prefer thee to thou, or to you. For instance we commonly 
hear "Thee cosn*t*' for "Thou canst not** or " You 
cannot.** Those Pronouns which express possession have 
frequently two forms, as thy and thine, my and mine, the 
second fbrm being good old Enghsh. In the Wednesbury 
district this dual mode of expression is extended to his 
and her, your and our, in the shape of hisn and hsm, 
thei/m, hisn, youm, and oum ; but whether this final n is 
a bona-fide terminal, or merely an abbreviation of own, 
it is too doubtful for a positive assertion to be made on 
the point. It is quite probable that the expression 
" This is hem ** is equivalent to " This is her own" 
Corrupted pronunciation renders the pronoun you as yo, 
and them as um (the latter corruption is tolerably 
universal) ; and, as already observed, the use of she is 
altogether dispensed with. 

Although the article A does double duty, foritsfelf andfor 
An, yet it is the letter ?& in other parts of speech which seems 
to get more than its proper share of work in the vocabulary 
of a " Wedgbury '* man, whose use of terminals in -n, rcn, 
or -an, is strongly redolent of his Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers. The word flannel he pronounces as flannen, 
and ground as groun. 

But not only in Pronouns and Nouns is this final n as 
chaaracteristicof our provincial tongue; but for centuries the 
-reform of the present tense of the verb has been* a token 
of the Midland dialect. We still retain the use of hanioi 
haA)e, bin for be, and giji for give. For instance, "Yo han" 
means " You have " ; " How biii yo ? ■'* means "How be 
(are) you ? "; and " Gin (or gie) it me" means " Give it to 
me.** In other tenses the same pecuUarity of the use of 
?i is also met with. " He done it ** is preferred to " He 
did it ** ; " If yo seen him ** is used for "If you see him" ; 

•Generally it is " How bist ? '*— the form hist being good Saxon ; 
as heo, lyst See also page 72. 
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and " If yo known him " for " If you know him." The 
verb shall becomes either shan or shat as ** You shan " or 
" Thee shat " for " You shalV' Similarly " They wun " 
means ** They wilV* Again the verb am is preferred to 
are ; for instance the forms yoam and weam are equiva- 
lent to " you are" and "we are." Then to form the 
past tense the vowel sound is frequently changed ; as 
present tense hity past tense hut ; present tense pick, 
past tense puck ; present tense 5i^, past tense so^, &c., &e. 

The aspirate is not affected much ; not even to mis- 
place it, as the Cockney does. In some words H is 
singularly replaced by the letter Y. Thus Head becomes 
Ted, and Herring is pronounced Yerrin, 

If a generahzation may be permitted, it may be re- 
marked of our vernacular that we have amongst us a most 
perverse tendency to modify or to change the vowel- 
sounds. For instance, *' sand " becomes " sond," " key " 
becomes " kay," and "wrestle" becomes "wrostle;" 
and similar examples might be multiphed to any extent. 
Not improbably this perversity has given us the name 
"breeze " (or as some dealers prefer to spell it " breese ") 
for the washed cinders used on smiths' hearths ; it may 
be argued that the spelUng " breeze " associates with it 
the idea of the current of air, which is necessary for the 
bellows to produce, before these cinders can be used: but 
has not the vowel-sound been altered from the word 
" braze ? " — we know that the word " brazier " signifies 
a pan for holding these glowing coals, and the correct way 
of spelUng the word would most probably be " brazes." 

The definition given of "glede" is "a red-hot cinder; " 
but if it had been given as " a glowing ember " it would 
at once have clearly connected the word with the Anglo- 
Saxon " glowan." Again "ess" should be connected with 
" ash," whence it was probably derived ; and it signifies 
all kinds of " white ash," whether of turf or of any other 
fuel : " bellock " (to cry) should be connected with " bel- 
low : " and " stouk " is not only a noun (a spout of a jug) 
but it is a verb — "to stouk out" being "to pour out 
violently. ' ' The writer also states that the word ' ' lesur , * * 
as a synonym for " field," is still used at Bloxwich : so it 
is at Wednesbury, for who has not heard of " old Joe 
Bird's lesur " on which the Town Hall now stands ? or 
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who is not familiar with that alliterative reproach to the 
person who is never in the place where he ought to be — 
" Yoam always in the lane, when yow ought to be in the 
lesur?" ** Lesur '* springs from the same root as '* lea " 
or '* ley." There are some other words which may be 
included in a revised edition of Mr. Poole's Glossary and 
which are in common use in Wednesbury." We cut 
down theinterrogative'* Will you?" into "Wut?" we "hull" 
a stone, but we never '^hurl" it, although we may 
"chock" it; we fill a thing ** chockful," not ** choke- 
ful ; " when we let people alone very severely, we have 
" no truck with them," that is, we do not *' truckle " or 
deal with them in any shape ; when a boy cheats another 
of his marbles he does not " cajole " him, but he " cod- 
soles " him ; and when one beats or excels another, as 
in a race, he "laces" him. In Wednesbury the word 
" flit " is used exclusively to denote the act of removing 
from one dwelling to another. For instance, some time 
ago, when a lad, with that love of change and that intense 
interest which all children take in it, shouted to a com- 
panion across one of our streets to the effect that his big 
brother Bill had " flitted," he was immediately under- 
stood; the other showed his unmistakeable comprehension 
of the language employed by contemptuously asserting 
that Bill had no furniture to "flit " with, to which the 
scandalised brother indignantly replied "Hadn't he 
though ? By Gom ! I know'd he had a barrerful and a 
half I " Many of our idiomatic expressions embody ex- 
ceedingly quaint conceits, and no doubt the combination 
is intentional which puts together the phrase " barfoot- 
yeded " (barefoot headed) to signify an uncovered head. 
In the same way a " Wedgbury mon " will " cum and tak 
and fatch yer '* (come'and take and fetch you) or " cum 
and goo with yer" (come and go with you) when he 
accompanies you. These are called " cramp " sayings, 
and among the older native families of the town are ex- 
ceedingly rife. It is to be feared that Mr. Poole fell into 
the hands of some of these Philistines when he was induced 
to print " neck-oil'* as a name for ale; such words as 
these are pure unadulterated Black Country slang, and 
belong to the same category as "funniosity " (a curiosity) 
and " conveyicle " (vehicle). We have another weakness 
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for pleonastic phraseology which pervades the district : 
port wine is always " red poart,*' and a glove is always a 
'* hond-glove." This word '* hond " too, in combination, 
plays an important part in the local vocabulary ; there is 
an old ironical simile — " as hondsome as a buck-hoss " — 
a ** buck-horse " being some fabulous animal of extraor- 
dinary ugliness. Then the comparison of adjectives, after 
the vulgar method, is well illustrated by that declaration 
of love which a Wednesbury worthy once made to a buxom 
widow who kept a snug Httle tavern in this town many 
years ago. He said to her in persuasive accents, ** Yow 
might have a better mon. Yow might have a hondsomer 
mon. And yow might have a mon with more money. 
But a more lovin'er mon — yow never could have." 

How far mispronunciation is responsible for many of 
our words it would be difficult to calculate. Dough is 
always pronounced **duff," and laugh *'loff"; while 
nincompoop has been corrupted into " nawneypump." 
As before mentioned head becomes ''yed " if it is' not al- 
together supplanted by the slang term ** napper." 

Before concluding, a few other words forcibly present 
themselves, and demand our attention. To '' ike '* is not 
only to toss with horns, but to beckon with the hand : 
the word ** lungeous " (viciously . cruel) is from the verb 
** to lunge *' ; if some one says *' Giz it here," it must be 
interpreted as '* give it to me," the word '* giz " being an 
abbreviation of ** give us "; if a person is undecided, he 
is ** hiverin-an-hoverin," or as another slang word ex- 
presses it, he is ''shillyshallying:" a "gob" of any- 
thing is a lump ; a '' rippet " is another name for the 
stomach ; and lastly *' Madam," as appHed to a female, 
is a term of reproach, as in the phrase ''You are a 
madam." 

Of technical words which have been called into existence 
by the staple trades of the town we have " skelps," the 
name given to the iron strips when first bent for the 
purpose of making them into tubes ; but this word 
" skelp " was used in the old gun-barrel trade, and 
according to the Encyclopedia of Arts a " skelp " was 
" a piece of iron three feet long and four inches wide, 
thicker and broader at one end than at the other ; a gun- 
barrel was formed by bending this into a cylinder, over- 
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lapping the edges and welding them." The same 
scientific authority speaks of " stub-iron " formed from 
old horse-shoes called '* stubs '•' and prized on account of 
its tenacity acquired from frequent working. From this 
(and sometimes from "scrap") "stub-barrels" were 
made ; and the various other kinds of gun-barrels were 
said to be known as ** twist," '* Damascus twist," ** stub- 
twist," " threepenny skelp," " twopenny, or Wednesbury 
skelp," etc., etc., etc. 

Other terms obtained through our Iron Trade are 
** Oliver," a hammer worked by a treadle, and probably 
so called from its inventor ; tuyere (sometimes called a 
" two-iron ") the double casing for the nozzle of the 
bellow; "tee" a term used in the tube trade for the 
fitting of the T shape. 

The Coal Trade gives us the word "doggy" a name 
for a pit-overseer ; and the name " butty " f or a charter- 
master. In the phrase " As warm as a bat," the term 
" bat " is a South Staffordshire name for a slaty piece of 
coal which will glow with intense heat without burning 
away. 
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LTHOUGH Wednesbury boasts some claim 
to antiquity, the town has never been the 
scene of any event of sufficient importance 
for the historian to chronicle ; nor has the 
place ever been romantic enough to form 
the theme of the poet ; nor yet has its im- 
portance ever attained that greatness which 
attracts the notice of the essayist. Consequently our 
position in the domain of literature is a very low one. 
An examination into the literal composition of the name 
" Wednesbury ** will servo as an introduction, and at the 
same time will discover what an essayist has said of us. 
The name of our town is composed of two words, 
namely, "Odin** or '* Woden," and *' Burgh," both 
Anglo-Saxon names, the former being the title of their 
chief god, which they worshipped on Wednesday — note 
the likeness between this word and Wednesbury — and 
the latter, now corrupted into ''bury," denoting "a 
city " or '* a protected place." So our very name points 
out the fact that the town existed in the sixth century, 
for Christianity was introduced amongst these pagan 
progenitors of ours in A.D. 597. Before leaving the 
etymology of the name, it may be remarked that the 
"es " in the middle of the name of the town, (and of the 
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day) is the Anglo-Saxon form of the possessive case. As 
to the pronunciation of the name, the corruption 
" Wedgebury" was very common, and is still used by 
educated strangers to the place. In many old books 
and maps it is also spelt in this way. Another old form 
was ** Weadesbyrig,'* which we are told lies to the east 
of *' Tamaweorthige " (Tamworth), and to the south-east 
of '* Cof entree ") Coventry : these forms are real old 
English. Then we have a Eoger '* Weddesbury," lord of 
the manor here at the end of the fourteenth century, and 
another variety of spelling is given us by John Leland in 
his Itinerary, an account of a six years' tour through 
the country, which he made as a commissioner of Henry 
Vin. But a more interesting and a more modern 
writer who has dealt with our subject was Elihu Burritt, 
the blacksmith philosopher, who in his official capacity 
compiled a book called "Walks in the Black Country;" 
this was, in reality, a report of the Birmingham Con- 
sulate, describing the resources and industries of this 
neighbourhood, and as such it is preserved in the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington (1868). In this book the 
writer speaks of a town called ** * Wednesbury,' which 
looks in print Hke the middle of the week, but it is com- 
monly pronounced ' Wedgebury.' As its name indicates, 
it has a Saxon basis and history, being called after the 
old Saxon Jove, Woden, Here the illustrious princess 
Ethelfleda, daughter of King Alfred, built a strong castle 
in 916, on the site of the present parish church, though 
the proof of its erection is perhaps more legendary than 
lapidary, as no traces of its existence remain. The 
Doomsday Book describes the village in 1085 as contain- 
ing three hides of land, one servant, sixteen villains, and 
eleven borderers, the latter perhaps being what are 
called in America, ' squatters.' Another item shows the 
average condition of the country at the time : * There is 
a mill of two shillings rent, and one acre of meadow ; 
also a wood two miles in length and one in breadth.' It 
may show the value of such estates in later times to 
quote another figure. The annual value of the whole 
manor in 1502 was under £14. There was a church in 
King John's day, which was re-built and highly decorated 
about twenty years before America was discovered. A 
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century or two later the vicar was paid ' in kind,' the 
levy in eggs being recorded thus : 

* For a hen two and a cock three ; 
For a duck two and a drake three.' 

Pro Hosto and Fumo 2d., which the minister gives to the 
clarke for his attendance of him. 

**Wednesbury has contributed its contingent to the 
noble families of the kingdom in the Pagets, »who have 
figured largely in English history. William, the founder, 
was bom here, and rose from an obscure lad to executor 
of Henry VIII. and subsequently Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. But he brought upon himself a 
sad reverse and disgrace by siding with the Duke of 
Somerset, and was deprived of his garter and fined £6000 
for his adhesion to that nobleman's cause. Wednesbury 
was one of the very first localities in which coal was dis- 
covered and developed into practical use. So far back 
as 1315 reference to its existence is made in the records 
of the town. Old Leland in 1538 speaks of ' the secoles 
of Weddesbyrie,' and Camden, writing forty years later, 
refers to the coal and iron mines existing in the neigh- 
bourhood, but rather doubtingly, as if he was uncertain 
whether they would be found to the * commodity or hind- 
rance of the inhabitants.' But the inhabitants soon solved 
this doubt' in their favour, and Wednesbury grew up to 
be a prosperous and progressive community through the 
wealth of these minerals. About the middle of the 
last century, when the old British sports raged in their 
fury throughout the country, cock fighting, bull, bear, 
and badger baiting, distinguished the town. It was 
in the midst of a population educated under such in- 
fluences that John Wesley made his appearance as a 
Christian missionary in 1743. The narrative of his ex- 
pKBrience, taken from his private Journaii, is exceedingly 
rich. The people rose en masse and haled him before 
magistrates as a man who was trying to turn the world 
upside down. To give a religious aspect to their fanat- 
icism, as the Ephesian crafts-men did on a similar 
occasion, they raised this mob-cry against him : 

* Mr. Wesley's come to town 
To try and pull the churches down.' 
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If he did not effect this, he accompUshed something they 
more really feared — ^he pulled down many of their evil 
habits, and Wednesbury is now one of the most active 
centres of the denomination he founded. The town has 
increased in population from about 5,000 in 1811, to 
20,000 at the present time. The industries of the place 
are large and varied. The manufacture of axles, girders^ 
wheels, iron and brass tubes for locomotive and marine 
boilers, constitutes a great business. The works of 
Messrs. Lloyd, Foster, and Co., alone employ about 
3,000 workpeople, and pay fortnightly about £5,000 in 
wages. Moral and mental education has kept pace with 
this material progress very evenly, a large force of 
schools being kept in constant and increasing activity, 
and other means employed for the general enUghten- 
ment of the community.'* 

Although the name of our town has been variously 
commented upon by many writers, and though it no 
doubt presents an attractive subject to the philologist, it 
is erroneous to suppose that it is Wednesbury which is 
referred to by Lord Beaconsfield in his novel of Sybil. 
No doubt that great statesman, as Benjamin Disraeli, was 
well-acquainted with this district in 1837, and studied 
the infamous working of the ** truck system " here ; yet 
when he mentions a place under the coined name of 
'* Wodgate or Wogate " " a district that in old d^iys had 
been consecrated to Woden, and which appeared destined 
through successive ages to retain its heathen character," 
it is proved by the context to be Wednesfield that is 
referred to, and not Wednesbury, as has been asserted. 

Harrison Ainsworth, in his novel of Boscobel, tells 
us how Charles II., in his flight from the battle of 
Worcester (1650), and after his memorable escapade in 
the Eoyal Oak at Boscobel, near Wolverhampton, sought 
shelter with Colonel Lane, at Bentley House. From 
hence, in the guise of a groom and under the assumed 
name of Will Jones, the King made his escape, with 
Mistress Jane Lane riding on a pillion behind him, and 
accompanied by a hawking party of which '* on gaining 
the high-road to Darlaston and Wednesbury, the horse- 
men proceeded side by side," and '' having passed through 
Wednesbury they were now on the road to Birmingham ; 
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but not desiring to enter the latter town, they soon struck 
off into a by-road.'* The novel goes on to tell how the 
royal refugee made his way to the coast and took sail to 
the continent, where he remained till his restoration in 
1660. To his last day Eang Charles preserved a lively 
recpUection of how Jane Lane boxed his ears and pre- 
tended to scold him for careless driving, and all to disarm 
suspicion when their cavalcade was overtaken, while 
fording Wednesbury Brook, by a troop of Eoundhead 
soldiers searching for the royal fugitive. This, the only 
historical episode of our town, is the subject of a fresco 
in the Houses of Parliament. The painting will be found 
on the walls of a corridor between the Upper and Lower 
Chambers, and bfears the inscription — " Charles II. 
assisted in his escape by Jane Lane." 

These two brief allusions of Ainsworth and Disraeli 
comprise our sole connection with the Novehsts. As to 
the Poets, they have ignored us altogether — except our 
home-bred ones. 

There is a remarkable and oft-quoted aspiration of one 
who said if he could only be allowed to write the songs 
of a nation, he would gladly leave to others the privilege 
of making its laws ! Doubtless the authoi; of that far- 
famed and soul-stirring local ballad of ours. The Wedqe- 
BUBY Cocking, felt his power when he composed those 
familiar Unes, which inform us how, once upon a time, 

" At Wedgebury there was a oookin', 

A match between Newton and Soroggin, 
The coUiers and nailers left work 

And to old Spittle's went joggin': 
To see the noble sport 

Many noblemen resorted ; 
And though little money they'd got 

Yet that they freely sported," 

— and which after enumerating all the cock-fighting frat- 
ernity of those days who attended this historical main, 
finishes up with a playful allusion to some of the scenes 
which characterised such assemblies in those enUghtened 
times, when it was a mark of filial regard for *' Jack Baker 
to whack his own father." Any way, such is, or was, 
the reputation of this production of the Wednesbury bard, 
that a few years ago a well-known worthy of this town 
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was specially invited to London to sing it at a dinner of 
old-fashioned sporting '* cards." Another amusing inci- 
dent connected with this local lyric was the manifestation 
of high displeasure with which, at one time, the populace 
were wont to receive the performance of it by the guard 
of the old stage-coach, *' The Wonder." This function- 
ary made a practice of playing on his horn the tune of 
** Wedgebury Cockin " whenever he was passing through 
the town ; and at last the people regarded it as an inten- 
tional affront to their dignity, and resented it as such by 
stoning both the offensive performer, and his coach, from 
the " Three Swans " to the Bridge. 

Now our Wednesbury poetasters have at least attended 
to the matter of rhyme in their versification ; if it is 
thought that this is not a great merit, an amusing inci- 
dent will show that even rhyme is not always to be found 
where it might be expected. Some two or three years 
ago the Wednesbury Strollers' Football Club went down 
into the heart of Wales to play a. match, and there they 
were greeted by a representative of the traditional Welsh 
Bard with an effusion of some twelve or twenty verses, 
printed ready for sale among the spectators. A single 
couplet will satisfy any one that the composer was not a 
descendant of that " Bard '* so majestically described by 
the poet Gray, and that the ballad was dear at a penny ; 
it ran 

" We know the Strollers their own part can take 
For the Exoelsiors were beaten by them of late.^* 

By far the ablest poetaster this town has ever produced 
is Mr. T. F. Bissell, who in 1871 pubHshed his Obiginaii 
Poems (A. W. Whitehouse, Wednesbury). The book is 
neatly printed on toned paper, and its contents, if small 
in quantity, are good in quahty. The subjects are some- 
what varied, and embrace both grave and gay ; but the 
gem of the collection is a *' Serenade," which irresi^ibly 
appeals for quotation. It runs — 

" Moonlight is streaming 

And stars l)rightly beaming, 
Nature all silent, and peac^ on the deep ; 

Music's soft numbers 

Fall on thy slumbers — 
Lull thee, my darling, gently to sleep. 
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Banish all sorrow, 

All fear for the morrow, 
Dream of the present with happiness blest ; 

Over thee, dreaming. 

The love-star is beaming — 
Sleep on, thou lov'd one, calm be thy rest." 

Mr. Bissell's poems are about to be republished in a 
revised form and with considerable additions. The 
newer works will include *' A Eeverie in Wednesbury Old 
Churchyard," a specimen of the writer's blank verse ; 
which, though at times it is somewhat stilted and rather 
difl&cult to scan, yet ever bears upon it the deep impress 
of the true poet's fervid imaginings. By the courtesy of 
the author, we are enabled to give two excerpts, which 
will at once disclose the haltingness in the rhythmical 
flow of the lines, and the writer's inheritance of the 
divine afflatus : — 

" Only a monnd of grassy earth — ^but yet 
Bound to my heart by closest ties of love 
For 'neath that turf, sleeping the last long sleep 
Two parents and an infant brother lie. 
I stood and gazed, and as I gazed I fell 
Into a solemn reverie, and wondered 

What is Death. 

Suddenly 
.A ray of light broke o'er me, for I knew 
That just as surely as the sun had set. 
So on the morrow would he rise again 
In all his radiant glory. And although 
The flow'rs and leaves were wither'd, dry, and dead. 
Yet, just as they had bloom'd a while ago. 
So, with like beauty would they smile again 
When Summer next shall call them back to life : 
This then was Death ? " 

From the same pen have emanated ''Time and Eternity, 
a poem in blank verse '" and " Kavenscourt, a novelette;" 
the latter was running through the nimibers of the 
Midland Advertiser some time back. 

Allusion must next be made to Mr. A. W. Whitehouse 
whose nom de plume of Delta in the poet's corner of 
our local newspapers is familiar to most Wednesbury 
readers. He has published innumerable poems on almost 
every conceivable subject (although most of them are 
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imbued with a deep religious feeling), but they have only 
been printed on leaflets ; if bound within the backs of a 
book they would make an interesting collection. Mr. 
Whitehouse is also a good Freemason, and when the 
Warden of St. Bartholomew's Lodge, Dr. Skirving, lately 
died so suddenly in the street while on his daily rounds, 
his muse was ready to break forth — 

" * Dear Skirving dead ' 
In stunning accents meets our startled ear, 
Which scarce can apprehend, sach sndden fear, 
Upon our senses seizes, that we seem 
To be the subject of some fiightf ul dream." 

This extract is not selected as one of the writer's best 
examples — the phrase ** senses seizes" is rather an 
awkwajd combination — but it is simply given, in prefer- 
ence to any general subject, for the sake of its local 
bearing. 

Among the most ambitious of our local bards must be 
placed the Eev. James White, curate of Wednesbury, 
who in 1873 published The Seasons and Miscellaneous 
Poems (White and Pike, Birmingham), the title page of 
which informed us that the same author had previously 
written The Sabbath School Eecitana. When the 
reverend poet apostrophises our venerable fane thus : — 

" Upon the hiU, — and pointing high, 
With spiral form to yonder sky, 
There stands, — to greet and please the eye— 
The Old Parish Church " 

— we may be tolerantly inclined ; but when he drops into 
poetry (?) of the following character, and raves about the 
marriage of a prince in this strain : — 

" Let every cab and omnibus, 
And coach be decorated thus : — 
Bioh ribbons flaunting high and low, 
Some gay and some as white as snow," 

we arrive at the same opinion as that expressed by the 
critic of the London Figaro who, in reviewing the book, 
(January Idth, 1874), says that *' no doubt Mr. White is 
an excellent clergyman, but he is an indifferent poet." 

Another clerical writer, but of a very different calibre, 
is the Bev. F. Wagstaff, late pastor of the Independent 
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Chapel, Bussell Street, whose sketches find a ready 
acceptance for the pages of standard periodicals. 

Of purely theological works emanating from Wednes^ 
bury, we have The Sebmons of the Late Eev. Rd. 
TwiQG. This volume of sermons by the late rector of 
St. James,* appeared in May, 1883, and was very fav- 
ourably reviewed in the Spectator at the time. In the 
same year Mr. S. Lloyd, (a Wednesbury man), of The 
Farm, Sparkbrook, compiled an interesting Uttle volume, 
pubUshed by White and Pike, Birmingham, on the Work 
OF Luther in the Reformation, largely illustrated by 
extracts from the works of the great Reformer himself. 
The book is intended as a remembrance of Luther on 
the fourth centenary of his birth. A copy of the volume 
was forwarded by Mr. Lloyd to Mr. John Bright, who 
in reply to the communication wrote a highly commend- 
atory letter of thanks. 

From "grave to gay '* is sometimes but a very short 
step; from our writers upon theology and religion we 
now come to a local Dramatist— or perhaps Playwright 
would better describe him. In October, 1876, Mr. John 
Goddard, produced at the Theatre Royal, Earp*s Lane, 
a new and original melo-drama entitled Mary Ashford, 
founded upon the tragic story of that unfortunate girl, 
whose tomb in Sutton Coldfieli churchyard tells us that 
she was violated and murdered in 1817 ; and it may be 
interesting to note that the trial of the accused in this 
case was remsirkable for the fact that an acqmttal was 
obtained because the defending counsel demanded " Trial 
by Battle; ' ' whereupon legal authorities amazedly awoke to 
the fact that this mode of trial had never been erased from 
our ancient statute-books. However, whether the local 
interest of Mr. Goddard's play was sufficient to attract 
an audience or not, it is certain that it has never been 
revived. But as a writer of Pantomimes for the Wed- 
nesbury stage, Mr. Goddard has been very popular. 
His Jack and the Beanstalk in 1869-70 had a famous 
run ; but for the purposes of this article his Old King 
Coal, or '* Harlequin Prince Ironstone, Old Wedgebury 
and his Neighbours" will afford the richest yield of in- 
teresting matter. It was produced by Mr. John Douglas* 
Company, December 26th, 1863, under the management 
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of Mr. George Wild, and for many nights drew crowded 
houses. The first scene is designated " Elysium," and 
after some introductory lines the god Woden proceeds to 
christen the town and its neighbouring districts in the 
following manner, after having given many injunctions 
for the capture of King Coal ; — 

" As you'll be hwried when you're down below, 

Bury should be your proper name you know ! 

Tho' linguists may agree and set it down 

That Saxon Bury is in English Town. 

Bury we'll call you, and it shall be holden. 

That Bwry always shall belong to Woden, 

You're Woden's Bury ! now let moderns change it 

To Wedneshury^OT to Wedgehvry arrange it ! 
« * « « . * 

These sturdy neighbours, though they are but few. 

Deserve to have a name as well as you, 

Tho' you have not a very watery look 

Your name henceforth shall be Lea Brook ! 

You, King* 8 Hill—you, Moxley — you with fiery poll, 

I don't know who was Hohba, but you're Uobh*8 Hole ! 

And you with verdant locks, here pass between, 

You're called from now by the verdant name Wood Chreen ! 

And you, the last, come here among the flock, 

We'll call you Darlaston—now mind the clock I 

So now to work, and don't get in a scrummage, 

If you below should meet with old Westbromwich" 

In another scene, '* Wednesbury Old Park," a topical 
song of the day, is set to the air of ** Bob Eoy Macgregor, 
O," and two stanzas will give an idea of its pithiness : — 

" They'll send a lot of idle knaves 

To poor old Wedgebury. 
"Who're only fit for driving slaves 

In poor old Wedgebury. 

These doggies through the pit will lurk 
To see my stint I do not shirk 
They'll get the pay, and me the work ! 
O poor old Wedgebury ! 

And then the Butties, yes, 'tis true 

Of poor old Wedgebury I 
Will get their licenses to brew 

In poor old Wedgebury. 

Their drink will lack both malt and hops, 
And then they'll open Tommy Shops, 
For victuals, shoes, and flannel slops, — 
O poor old Wedgebury I " 
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In another scene, located in the caverns below, King 
Coal declares 

** We'll have a flare-up ; yes, 'tis our intention 
To do something to create a sensation. 
We'll barrow nnder CrankhaUy poll all the roads in ridges, 
Sink all the rails, and topple down the bridges. 
We'll undermine all Jkfontooy, and for sheer vexation 
We'll drop the new and splendid Bailway Station. 
If they should put up Baths and Market Hall, 
We'll burrow under them« and make them fall : 
There's nothing shall be safe — ^we'll let them know. 

We're King of Coal, and Lord of All Below. 

***** 

We'll be a jolly soul ! 
Here bring our throne ! we'll still be old King Coal I 
Now summon here, and don't be cutting capers, ^ 
Our trusty band of Boyal Catgut Scrapers." 

These lines are a fair sample of the whole, and as 
Pantomime-writings go, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Goddard's libretto is quite up to the average of such pro- 
ductions. 

Election Literature may not be very elevating in 
its tendency ; but sometimes, when not too personal, it 
may help succeeding generations to form an estimate of 
the public men of the past, of their actions, and of the 
times in which they lived. The first election for the 
Borough of Wednesbury, which took place in 1868, was 
productive of an extraordinary number of lampoons, some 
of which were of more than ordinary merit. A splendid 
opportunity for the wits of the day, and one too tempt- 
ing to be resisted, was afforded by the equivocal position 
of the celebrated Dr. Kenealy, Q.O., who posed as a 
Radical candidate for our new borough, but who was re- 
pudiated by both Conservatives and Liberals alike, the 
latter party denouncing him as the secret nominee of the 
Carlton Club, expressly sent down from London to divide 
the Liberal interest here. The Doctor's candidature might 
have been materially aided by the local influence of his 
family connections with Tipton ; but the remarkably 
eccentric channel in which he allowed his high attain- 
ments and brilliant talents to lead him, landed him 
inevitably and inexorably at the foot of the poll. This 
position had beeA prophetically assigned to him 
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" Who though he strive with heart and soul, 
Will never reach that wish'd for goai, 
Bat grace the hottom of the poll ? 

The Doctor." 

If unsuccessful in Wednesbury, his great abilities 
stamped him as a man with a career before him, and his 
advocacy in the Tichborne trial afterwards enabled him 
to **shsSce the dew-drops from his mane" as member 
for Stoke-upon-Trent, and to establish ** The English- 
man " of which he was both editor and proprietor. 

Among the numerous clever productions of these times 
was a wonderfully clever skit of considerable length, en- 
titled The Wooing op Wednesbury, **a Political Ballad 
by a Bejected Suitor, illustrated with tinted lithographic 
portraits of the candidates," and containing Pen and Ink 
sketches of nearly 200 local celebrities. It was signed 
by " Q.O.," dated October 30, 1868, from " The Temple," 
and was pubUshed by W. Britten, of Tipton, at sixpence ; 
its length was about 13 or 14 pages, and it ran quickly 
through several editions. Its '*pen and ink sketches " 
very happily hit off the calHngs and peculiarities of the 
200 prominent men of that day ; for instance 

*« There's Saint John Winter, not so oold 
In nature as in name : 
And Vicar Lyons, whose fierce wrath 
Damps not the Popish flame," 

And again, 

« There's Hillier of the Printing-shop, 
Who borrows Britten's name. 
And Griffiths of the Mesty Croft, 
A thorough Liberal flame." 

The mention of Mr. Hillier's name recalls a dim recol- 
lection of a satirical weekly paper, which that tradesman 
printed and pubUshed at the time. If memory fails not, 
it was called Quiz, and was circulated gratuitously ; to 
speak candidly it was written smartly and conducted 
admirably ; but although it created a sensation at the 
time, its financial prospects did not permit it to outlive 
the excitement of the election. 

And writing of Quiz brings to mind an attempt made 
so late as May, 1880, to establish an illustrated comic 
paper in the town. The Spideb, proposed to be issued at 
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modest monthly intervals, was published by Mr. B. Spittle, 
at 35, Upper High Street, but it never survived its second 
month, gently succumbing to lack of natural nourishment. 
The earliest attempt at a satirical (?) periodical was a 
wretched catch-penny sheet which circulated at irregular 
and uncertain intervals some forty years ago. It was 
called The Budget, and contained a hash of all the 
scandal and tittle-tattle of the town. Sometimes its 
scurrihties were thrown into rhyme, and sung by the 
vendors in ballad-fashion. 

Coming to Wednesbury newspapers, it may first be 
noted that we have never yet arrived at the dignity of a 
'* daily." The earUest weekly paper was The Wednes- 
bury Observer, published by T. Proverbs, High Street, 
the first number of which appeared September 19th, 1857. 
There was a later paper of the same name published by 
J. J. Hillier, in 1872. The Midland Examiner and 
Times (1876), was printed in Wolverhampton, and had 
an ephemeral existence. There was a Wednesbury 
Times, however, whose commodious offices in the building 
now occupied by the Liberal Club seemed to promise a 
more prosperous career than that which fell to its lot. 
At present we have nmning The Wednesbury Herald 
and The Midland Advertiser ; nominally the former is 
in the Conservative interest, and the latter is supposed 
to be the organ of the Liberal party. In connection with 
the Herald it may be mentioned that a former editor has 
contributed articles to Cassell's *' Great Industries of 
Great Britain . ' ' The Advertiser some time ago rejected 
the name Wednesbury and West Bromwioh, for that of 
South Staffordshire, and then as quickly changed, and 
adopted The Midland as part of its title : this paper was 
estabUshed in 1859. 

Among Wednesbury Newspapers mention must be 
made of the Wednesbury Boro News which appeared 
early in 1868 and ran about twelve months : it was printed 
by 0. and W. Britten, at Tipton. In like manner The 
Weekly News, printed at Oldbury, circulates to some 
small extent in this town at the present time. 

The town has never arrived at the dignity of possessing 
a daily paper. The Wednesbury Herald has at times 
rushed into the breach, on cases of great local emergency, 
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and issued a Special Edition. A feeble attempt was made 
to supply this deficiency in our local journalism on 21st 
May, 1883, when a Wolverhampton *' daily " pretended to 
issue a special e iition as The Walsall and Wednesbury 
Evening Stab ; however, it was only a Wolverhampton 
paper with a Wednesbury title ; after a few months the 
name of Wednesbury was again omitted from the title. 

From Newspapers we pass, by an easy transition, to 
Magazines. In 1858 there was published in Wednesbury 
a monthly magazine under the title of Excelsiob. The 
June number (of that year) was advertised to contain a 
continuation of " The Murdered Maid," by the Eev. J. 
T. Barr, Wesleyan Minister ; its other chief attractions 
were full reports of the transactions of the Mutual Im- 
provement Societies of Wednesbury, Darlaston, Dudley, 
Hill Top, Coseley, &c., &c. Of Parish Magazines we 
have several ; St. James* Magazine has been running 
many years: there was one called The Old Parish 
Chubch Magazine, and there is still one connected with 
St. Paul's Parish. But a complete series of not one can 
be obtained for the Free Library. 

Passing on to Wednesbury-printed books, we may first 
note the old Hymn Book (B. Ellis and Co., Wednesbury, 
1860), so many years in use at the Parish Church. This 
book passed through several editions, and is chiefly inter- 
estingfrom its prefatory " Questions for self-examination," 
written by the Rev. Isaac Glarkson. An ofl&cial-looking 
Wednesbuby Blue Book was issued by Messrs. Earby 
and Bytheway, for 1879, but its get-up seemed too elab- 
orate for the town, and succeeding years have failed to 
discover its renewal. A much more suitable year-book, 
Rydeb's Annual, has been regularly appearing for 
several years, and for the vast amount of local informa- 
tion it contains, is a wonderful pennyworth. 

[CoBnecting this subject with the Free Library, the opportunity 
cannot be missed of calling attention to the necessity of form- 
ing a new section, snch as is commonly found in most well- 
regulated institutions of the kind — a department for Wed- 
nesbury literature; Wednesbury pamphlets, records, and 
documents ; reports of Wednesbury clubs and societies ; 
Wednesbury almanacks and year-books ; Wednesbury printed 
books ; a Wednesbury birgess list, and a file of Wednesbury 
newspapers, periodicals, and parish magazines should certainly 
be oara ally preserved there.] 
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XIII.— MANSIONS OF THE NEIGHBOUK- 
HOOD. 




EDNESBUEY HALL, the old Manor 
House, stood on the northern declivity of 
the hill, close to the Church. It was latterly- 
known as Mason's Hall, because some forty 
years ago a fanner of that name lived there ; 
and the neighbourhood was in those days a 

truly pleasant one. In the road below the Hall , 

was a pond to which the people of that end of the town 
drove their horses and cattle to water ; and close at hand, 
in a grassy recess, was a public well, which in the summer 
time was half -hidden by the tall hawthorn hedges which 
enclosed it on three of its sides. On the other side of 
the lane, the Old Park stretched away towards Darlas- 
ton, and Falling's Heath, and although the iron and coal 
industries have long since destroyed its sylvan beauties, 
yet within living memory it was a pleasant place enough, 
where wild strawberries might be gathered, and where 
the underwood still lingered in profusion ; till very re- 
cently, indeed, wild thyme and wood-sage might be 
gathered there. The Hall was a plain, compact, and 
rectangular red-brick building in the Tudor style ; the 
porch, which looked towards the west, had a stone seat 
on each side, while the capacious fire-place and yawning 
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chimney of the kitchen were remarkable features of the 
house. It is now the property of Mr. J. B. Sheldon, 
who has been compelled to take down nearly the whole 
of its tottering waUs ; but the stone foundations exposed 
to view, and the standing fragment of masonry two feet 
four inches in thickness, sufficiently indicate its original 
strength. 

WiiiLiNGSWOBTH Hall, which has now entirely dis- 
appeared, was in Sedgley parish, and only about half-a- 
mile to the west of Wednesbury church. The mines, 
furnaces, and other works have obliterated nearly all 
traces of this ancient residence, with which an old tale 
used to associate some mysterious subterranean passages. 
Shaw states that here " Lord Dudley's father was bom, 
his mother being a Parkes." The lady thus referred to 
was Anue Parkes who, in 1672, was married to William, 
second son of Baron Ward of Birmingham. She was 
a granddaughter of the Richard Parkes, Esq., of 
WilUngsworth, (otherwise Parkshouse), who in 1607 
purchased the Manor of Sedgley from the Earl of 
Arundel. Richard Parkes himself did not appear to 
have lived in the Hall, for on July 15th, 1604, he let it 
on a lease to Humphrey Bradley. 

Thomas Parkes, the son of this Richard, was an ardent 
supporter of the Parliament during the Great Rebelhon, 
and raised a troop of horse at his own cost. It is not 
surprising to learn that, as a consequence, the Royalists 
took possession of Willingsworth Hall, and during 
their occupation they destroyed the owner's deeds and 
papers. The Royahst gentlemen evidently knew but too 
well how to show their spleen ; for having lost his deeds, 
Thomas Parkes was under the necessity of instituting 
Chancery suits against his tenants, apparently with the 
object of ascertaining the exact terms of their tenancy. 

In 1678 it would appear that the Hall was again void. 
When the assessment was made for the Hearth-tax* in 

* When Heartih-money was collected in 1660 the Constablewick 
of " Wednesbury and Delves " paid the sum of £22 IDs. Od. on 225 
hearths. This would show a population of about 1,125 ; at the 
beginning of the present century the population of Wednesbury 
was only 4,000. In the same year (1660) the Borough of Walsall 
paid on 375 hearths. 
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this year, Willingswobth Hall was assessed on 24 
hearths, which would make it one of the largest houses 
in the County of Stafford. Only Wrottesley and a few 
others were assessed so largely as this. 

The Parkes family once possessed part of the Wednes- 
bury tithes; their benefactions to the parish were numerous, 
and their monumental tombs may still be found in the 
Old Church. In the Hall's latter days they seem to have 
attended Wednesbury Old Church regularly. At the 
beginning of the last century there was a straight carriage 
drive from the Hall to the Church, in the line of Wellcroft 
Street, and a set of steps from a churchyard gate led up 
to the north entrance. This road was sheltered by a 
splendid avenue of trees, and was yet so straight that 
tradition says the servants at the Hall could see when 
the Squire and his party left the church gates after Divine 
service on Sunday, and accordingly be prepared to serve 
dinner. 

Half a mile further out of Wednesbury, and in Tipton 
parish, is Toll End Hall, the residence of Mr. James 
Solly, J. P. This mansion is somewhat deceptive in 
appearance. Its battlements and castellated style lend 
to it an antiquated air, but as a matter of fact it was 
erected only some sixty years ago. At first it was in- 
tended for the residence of a manager of the adjoining 
ironworks, and as some iron casements for a church were 
being cast at the same time that the house was being 
built, the patterns were further utilised and ecclesiastical 
lancet windows were put in the house. Then followed 
a laudable attempt to preserve the unities, both with the 
exterior and also with the interior. The drawing room 
and the dining room are lofty apartments with fittings 
carried out in the ecclesiastical style to the minutest 
detail. The flat ceiling of the former has some oak 
moulding, framed and braced with a carved foliated boss 
at the intersection, in feeble imitation of an arch groin ; 
and on one wall there is an imitation of an oak altar 
screen in skeleton. The doors are carved in narrow 
panels with cusps at the head of each, while a hood- 
mould runs round each door frame, and the whole 
apartment has the appearance of a vestry interior. Mr. 
Solly has enlarged and improved the place very much. 
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Close at hand, on the opposite side of the road, and 
facing thQ parish pinfold, stands the wreck of Tibbington 
Hall. 

Oaeeswell Hall, now known as the Eookery, is at 
the present time the residence of Mr. Joseph Smith, 
Clerk to the Local Board, and the highest executive 
official of the town. Under the care of this gentleman 
the old fabric has been carefully restored, and means 
have been taken to preserve this ancient and unique 
mansion with all its pristine characteristics of mullioned 
windows and lantern roof. A view of this residence will 
be found in Shaw's '* Staffordshire " (1798). It is also 
described in a later authority,'' Illustrations of Old Staf- 
fordshire Houses" (1882). A restoration recently 
eflfected by the present owner brings to mind very vividly 
he picture in ** Shaw," who describes the "high walls 
and lofty trees" with which it was then surrounded; 
the trees have long since gone, but the walls still remain, 
and in another article allusion is made to a moat 
which encompassed the place at one period. At the 
present time there exists under that end of the wall 
which is nearer to the Market Place, an old well which 
runs from the grounds in an obUque direction, under the 
Walsall Eoad, towards the opposite footpath, where some 
twenty or thirty years ago there was a public well close 
to the entrance gates of " The Hollies." This may have 
been Oake's well. Oakeswell Hall was the seat of the 
Hopkins family. In the chancel of Wednesbury Church 
is a lozenge shield, and the inscription underneath is 

" November 23, 1672. M.H." 

Sir Simon Degge says this shield is that of Mary Hopkins, 
a daughter of Wilham Hopkins (" of Wednesbury " — ^for 
another branch of the family belonged to Coventry) and 
a granddaughter of Sir WiUiam Hopkins, who resided at 
the Hall. It has been suggested that such an unique 
architectural treasure should be acquired for the town, 
when a fitting opportunity presents itself. Its central 
position would be admirably adapted to the purposes of 
a Museum. The adjoining piece of land, stretching 
away towards Bidding Lane, would be a great boon if it 
also could be secured with it for the public use. 
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On the opposite side of Walsall Street are the gates of 
"The Hollies/* which is situated on the crest of the 
hill, and is approached by a long and toilsome drive. 
This house was first built nearly sixty years ago by Mr. 
Whitmore Jones, who worked Wednesbury Watermill at 
that time. It was subsequently enlarged, and the 
interior beautified, by Mr. Thomas Henry Eussell, who 
put in the ScagUoni marble columns of the dining room, 
which are such a notable feature of the house. Among 
the occupants of this housahave been Mr. Addenbrooke, 
Mr. Thomas Walker, and Mr. Samuel Lloyd ; the present 
tenant is Mr. W. C. Garman. 

West Bromwioh Hall is about one mile to the north 
of West Bromwich Old Church, and close upon the 
borders of Wednesbury. It was at one time the old 
Manor House, and according to Shaw once stood in a 
well-wooded situation. It is a low irregular pile, with 
many outbuildings clustering round it. The garden, 
which is surrounded by high walls, has not only been a 
remarkable one of its kind, but its history would seem to 
indicate that great meteorological and climatic changes 
have taken place in this locahty within the last century 
and a half. Sir Samuel Clarke, who Uved there in 1720, 
had suppHed to this garden, by an Essex nurseryman, 
such fruit trees as are now unheard of in an open-air 
garden of this neighbourhood. Surely the smoke, sul-' 
phur, and deleterious gases of our modern factories and 
chemical works are not responsible for all this change. 
It is not, perhaps, surprising to find that the gardener's 
hst (which is still very carefully preserved) included 
" paremaines," '^fErench peppins," ** damozeens," and 
"bergamotts," nor perhaps ** muscadine grapes"; but 
it is astonishing to find enumerated a quantity of necta- 
rines, peaches, and figs. The correspondence relating to 
the planting of this extraordinary garden is copious and 
explicit, detailing the aspects in which each variety was 
to be planted ; and the catalogue ends, so late as 1750, 
with reference to an " Indian Figg " and a '* Portugal 
Cherry " I The old Hall has been for many years 
partitioned out into small tenements. 

Chablemont Hall, near Stone Cross, was built by 
the Lowe family, at the end of the 17th century, and it 
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is supposed that owing to an alteration in the direction 
of the adjoining roads, that what is now regarded as the 
front of the building was once the back. At present it 
is the residence of Mr. J. H. Thursfield, Magistrates' 
Clerk for Wednesbury. 

Bescot Hall, the residence of Mr. James Slater, 
Chairman of the Wednesbury School Board, is honoured 
with two splendid engravings in Shaw's History. The one 
gives the front view ; and the other the back, showing 
the '* Ancient moat and the bridge " over it. The present 
Hall, with its large underground kitchens is not the 
original structure; the first Hall, in fact, stood upon 
another site altogether, on what is now called the Moat 
Garden, a space of ground enclosed by a large moat over 
which is the aforesaid bridge, built by the Slaney family. 
The iron gates too, which bear the Slaney arijis, now 
verge on the public ro^d, but were once nearer the house. 
Bescot Manor has had a long and eventful history. The 
original possessors were the Hillarys, from whom it 
passed to the Mountfords, who held it from the beginning 
of the 15th century to the close of the 17th, soon after 
which the Slaneys came into possession. In 1787 Mr. 
Richard Wilkes bought the manor and estate for £3,200 
and sold it shortly afterwards to Mr. Richard Aston for 
£4,000, who also bought the tithes for £160. Just before 
Mr. Slater bought the estate, it was occupied by Mr. 
Richard Bagnall. Other interesting particulars relate 
to the two large pools near the Hall and Farm, one 
of which was once stocked with eels. Dr. Plot also 
speaks of "a sort of mud " at Bescot, which shone 
like fire when stirred up. He relates how Ciptain Lane 
and a friend had the misfortune to fall into Bescot ditch 
one night, and how this peculiar mud '* fouled their 
gloves, bridles^ and horses.** They then observed that 
on all these things there was a *' faint flame, Uke that of 
burnt brandy, which continued on them for some miles" 
of their ride. If this matter has any foundation on fact, 
there seem but two theories to propound in explanation 
of it. This remarkable mud of Bescot might have been 
shale impregnated with petrolexmi from the adjacent 
coal measures, in which case it must first have been 
ignited to give forth a flame. But more probably the 
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vegetable sediment at the bottom of the ditch was per- 
meated with a kind of phosphorescent fungi which would 
produce the effect described by the learned doctor. 
While staying at Bescot Hall in 1686, Queen Elizabeth 
signed and sealed a certain deed on July 13th of that 
year, granting certain lands in Walsall to the Corporation 
of that town. 

Myvod House, at Woodgreen, is the residence of 
Wilson Lloyd, Esq., J.P. The house is named after 
Meiford in Wales, where the Lloyd family resided in the 
seventeenth century. ** Myvod," which means *' Sum- 
merhouse," is the ancient mode of spelling the name : 
" My" is an abbreviated form of " mai," summer ; and 
** vod " or '* fod " is Welsh for hxmse. The materials of 
this house were brought from the Mounts where, before 
the mining operations cut up that place, they were part 
and parcel of the residence of Mr. Miinns, manager at 
the Crown Tube Works. After Dr. William Lloyd left 
the new house Mr. Wilson Lloyd enlarged and beautified 
it to a marvellous extent. Every detail of the place is 
conceived in an artistic spirit, and within its walls have 
been garnered a costly and tasteful collection of rare bric-a- 
brac and valuable art treasures. In the fittings the 
antique prevails. The Hall has oak-poUshed floors, the 
doors are polished mahogany, and the fire-places are 
either in the Jacobean or Queen Anne style. The owner 
has indulged in a taste for mottoes, which are placed 
over doorways as appropriate mentorial warnings, and 
this pardonable whim of a dilettante has extendejj even 
to the gateways of the handsome gardens, which are laid 
out in terraces after the Old English style. The high walls 
which shut in all these treasures of a collector's pride 
form a fitting casket to the gems they guard ; these walls 
are sixteen inches thick, and topped with specially made 
coping bricks similar in style to these which remain on 
the older portions of the boundary wall of Oakeswell 
Hall, which in 1699 belonged to Richard Parkes, from 
whom Mr. Wilson Lloyd is descended. 

On the opposite side of the road is situated The Limes, 
the residence of Mr. Henry Richards, which, of itself, 
does not claim notice as an architectural feature, although 
it is a comfortable and substantial modern residence, 
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with a fine garden attached to it. But Mr. Eichards pos- 
sesses a collection of paintings unequalled in this district. 
Within the walls of The Limes are gathered together 
some 200 or 300 paintings. The catalogue includes the 
names of Sidney Cooper, E.A., Leader, A.E.A., Goodall, 
E. A., Henshaw, Syer, Birket Foster, Webb, Marcus Stone, 
A.E.A., Verboekhoven, H. Dawson, sen., A. Vickers, 
and numerous other artists equally high in the world of 
painting. Large as this collection is — and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the house is positively Uttered with 
paintings, drawings, and etchings — ^it was even more ex- 
tensive in the time of the late Mr. Edwin Eichards. 

Mr. Eichards has offered, more than once, to give to 
the town some of his art treasures, if the authorities 
will but go to the expense of providing a suitable build- 
ing to receive them. A little enterprise on the part of 
the Local Board might long ago have initiated a move- 
ment for estabUshing a public Museum in the town. 

The Vicarage House, erected some seventeen years 
ago, opposite the Church, is a model of ugliness ; this 
is not the fault of the architect but of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. To provide funds for its erection the 
late Vicar sold the old Vicarage House at The Vicarage, 
which is now divided up into small cottages. 

Brunswick House, at the corner of Victoria Street 
and Holyhead Eoad, is the residence of Eichd. WilUams, 
Esq., J.P., Chairman of the Local Board of Health. It 
has no striking features, but is a good substantial modern 
resideflce, though somewhat low in the elevation. It 
was originally built by Mr. William Horton, and was 
then known as Barkley House. 
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XIV.— OUR RELATIONS WITH WEST 
BROMWICH. 




HE relations between Wednesbury and 
West Bromwich have always, from the 
very juxtaposition of the two places, been 
of the most intimate character. The rela- 
tive standings of the two places at the 
beginning of the present century is thus 
indicated in Cooke's Topography (1801) — 
** About two miles south of Wednesbury is the village of 
West Bromwich." The former, from the fact of its being 
a market town, has always assumed a right of precedence, 
and it fairly substantiated this claim in 1868 when the 
parliamentary borough, which included these two town- 
ships, took the name of Wednesbury . This pre-eminence, 
however, will in all probability end with the next Reform 
Bill ; 1882 saw West Bromwich created into a Municipal 
Borough, and it will scarcely be any prophecy to assert 
that 1885 will find it a parliamentary entity. The enter- 
prise which has carried it forward so far, and at such a 
remarkable rate of progress, can hardly evaporate till this 
important stage has been reached. 
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At the present time Wednesbury can claim very few 
advantages over West Bromwich. Our old-fashioned 
open market is certainly an institution, and as such re- 
mains with us still ; while the attempt of West Brom- 
wich to establish a more modernised system of trading 
in a covered Market Hall, has, so far, proved a signal 
failure. But the possession of such a main thoroughfare, 
whose dimensions, whether of length or of breadth, are 
of truly noble proportions, has done much towards plac- 
ing West Bromwich in the front rank of Black Country 
towns ; not that any detraction from the enterprise which 
has characterised the policy of its authorities is attempted 
in this assertion ; but it cannot be denied that this street 
has been an artery which has indeed supphed a vast 
amount of vitahty to the place. As tihis new-born inde- 
pendence of West Bromwich will tend more than ever to 
sever that close connection which has hitherto existed 
between the towns, it will perhaps be interesting to go 
back to the time when all civic life seemed to be centred, 
not in trade and trafi&c, but in the church and the soil. 

The Wednesbury Market, as a chartered privilege, and 
the Priory of Sandwell (A.D. 1155) sprang into existence 
about the same period, and no doubt the former owed 
much of its importance to the proximity of the latter. 
Monasterial establishments were large consumers and pro- 
fitable customers. That the soil and the church were more 
particularly instrumental in connecting the two places is 
further evidenced by the fact that the same armorial 
bearings (probably those borne by the Berkleys of Weoley 
Castle, Northfield), were once to be found in the windows 
of both West Bromwich and Wednesbury Old Churches : 
then there is still in existence an old indenture between 
'*WilUam Comberford of Wednesburie" and Walter 
Stanley of West Bromwich, dated February 20th, 1594, 
and relating to the water rights in the Tame near to 
Bustleholme Mill ; in which definite arrangements are 
set forth respecting **the soyls" and the **dams" the 
**flud-gates" and the **fyshing." Another old deed, 
which is undated, speaks of one ** Suetemon de Fynges- 
path," '* called the Miller of ffyngespath," granting to 
another person a piece of land for his service and a cer- 
tain sum of money, the latter to be *'paid at Wodensbury;" 
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thereby indicating that Wednesbury, as a market town, 
was a recognised place of meeting for the transaction of 
business in those olden times. There is also an old docu- 
ment, dated 1501, having reference to land at ** Blake 
Lake " on the " road leading from Wednesbury to Bir- 
mingham ; " and in this said land are concerned John 
Beaumont, Lord of Wednesbury, and John Gesson, of 
West Bromwich. Some arable lands lying at *' Monney 
feilds" and at '* the Churchfeilde of Wednesbury," form 
the subject of another agreement (dated October 23rd, 
1673), between Richard Jennens, of Wednesbury, and 
Jhon Jesson, of West Bromwich. Allusion is also made 
in a settlement of John Haitley, bearing the date Novem- 
ber 6th, 1620, to the fact that the " said John Haitley 
doe now dwelle, in finchepath, neare unto Wednesbure 
Bridge." It must not be imagined that the Wednesbury 
Bridge here referred to was a substantial and permanent 
structure like the one which now exists ; the low level 
of those old houses below the present road will readily 
indicate the existence of a ford there, even in the " good 
old coaching days." Another West Bromwich deed, of 
date 1661, mentions *'the Great Port way leading from 
Wolverhampton towards Birmingham " which is '* the 
said Portway leading from Wednesbury towards Birm- 
ingham." 

Family ties have also bound the two places together. 
In both townships there are thoroughfares known as 
'* Ridding Lane," but whether derived from '* La Rud- 
dinge," a locality mentioned in several ancient deeds, and 
situated near to Hateley Heath, is uncertain ; there is a 
'* Big Ridding " near Moseley, Birmingham, but possibly 
" Ridding" is only a family name after all. The Shel- 
don families of both places Eire probably connected with 
each other; there was a Sir Richard Shilton, Knight, 
Lord of West Bromwich Manor, who was some time 
Solicitor-General to the King (Charles I.) and a member 
of the King's Council Extraordinary ; he died in 1647, 
and was buried in West Bromwich Old Church. Then 
there was a John Shelton, lord of the manor of Wednes- 
bury, which he sold to John Hoo, of Bradley, 4n 1710 : ^ 
These were, in all probability, only two branches of the ) 
same family. a, 

^^>-^' ^ lie i 
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The parish registers of West Bromwich record the 
burial of one Robert Vames, a ** Wednesbury ffordg- 
man," on October 11th, 1666, a noteworthy item in the 
chronicle of our staple trade. Then, on the other hand, 
we have the registration of a burial at Wednesbury of 
two men killed at West Bromwich, and connected with 
which interment are some interesting facts. It would 
appear that these two men were shot during a riot, by 
** Comet Lowe," of Charlemont Hall, as they were in 
the act of unroofing the Meeting House at West Brom- 
wich. In those times this district enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being ** the least civilized and most Tory " of 
counties, where the ** excesses were great," and where 
" scarcely a Whig or Dissenter could escape insult or 
more serious injury." tempora ! mores I The regis- 
ter of iheir burial is to this effect : — ** Francis Gibbons, 
of Sedgeley, and Thomas Eoyston, of Wolverhampton, 
who were both of them shot to death at West Bromwich 
by those persons who defended ye Presbyterian Meeting 
House from being pulled down, which afterwards was 
effected and burnt to ashes, July ye 14th day they were 
shot, and buried ye 17th, A.D. 1715.'* The riots pre- 
vailed round this part of Staffordshire, and reached such 
a pitch that His Majesty's troops had to be employed to 
restore order. 

Mrs. Willetts (to whom the writer is indebted for 
most of this information), mentions in her new ** History 
of West Bromwich," that the Eev. John Eann, for many 
years Vicar of that parish (1710-1743), was somewhere 
described as ** late of the Delves, and Minister of Wed- 
nesbury ;" but what this description signifies it would be 
hard to say. He may have been a native of the Delves, 
or he may have resided there, but he certainly was never 
Vicar of Wednesbury, although he died Vicar of Eushall 
in 1771. In conclusion, it may be explained that ** Har- 
viirs Hawthorne," a suburb of West Bromwich, on the 
borders of Wednesbury, is named after a family once 
lords of Wednesbury Manor, — the Heronvilles. On a 
Wednesbury deed, dating back to 1406, this name is 
spelt **Herville." 

There is one other tie between the two parishes, and 
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THE UNION. 



that an indissoluble one — ^both are in one Poor Law 

Union. * 

* The old Wednesbnry Workhonse is still standing in Meeting 
Street. In 1776 the Poor Rate collected in Wednesbnry amounted 
to £116 9s. 4d. In medisdval times the Wednesbnry poor wont to 
Sandwell Monastery ; now they go to West Bromwich Union. 
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XV.— STREET NOMENCLATURE. 




HIS subject may be treated with advantage 
for two reasons. First for the sake of the 
Wednesbury citizen of a future generation, 
who with antiquarian proclivities shall seek 
to connect certain locaUties of the town 
with certain events in its history. And 
secondly, for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of the authorities to the existing anomalies in 
this matter of street nomenclature ; which, for the sake 
of the bewildered postman and the enquiring stranger, 
it is to be hoped, will be speedily remedied. No doubt 
it was a great advance when some fourteen years ago, 
we got the houses and courts of the town numbered ; but 
there are still some ambiguities in the naming of our 
thoroughfares which might with advantage be removed. 
To tackle the toughest dijfiaculty first, a commence- 
ment may be made with Church Hill : the name explains 
itself, but the multiphcity of it, as a distinctive name for 
a definite place, is not quite so self-evident. This ubi- 
quitous thoroughfare first makes its appearance near the 
Old Church Schools, and from thence extends in a 
straight line to the top of Wellcroft Street; but in 
the meanwhile it sends out from its centre a shoot at 
right angles to its original direction, which branch again 
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diverges at Mr. Edward Smith's house, the principal road 
wandering on until it becomes lost in The Vicarage ; while 
the other part — a mere footpath — runs on to Mr. Kend- 
rick's property opposite the Eeservoir gates. Nor are 
these the only ramifications. From Mr. Smith's house, 
Church Hill again flies off along the top of the Old Bull 
Hole, and after three sharp comers and a dangerous 
decHvity, it finally, and almost literally, falls into 
Church Street opposite Earp's Lane. Observe — not into 
Church Hill does it find its way again, but into Church 
Street. Then as a relic of the old Bull-baiting days, we 
have High Bullen. This locality is only famous for the 
mysterious uncertainty of its two extremities, not even 
its oldest inhabitant being able to say where it begins, 
and where it finishes. With regard to its lower extrem- 
ity, it may be noted that Mr. F. W. Wheeler, with busi- 
ness-like caution, advertises his grocery stores as being 
at the Top of Dudley Street, At the upper extremity, it 
has an adjunct (Pitt's BuilcUng), which if not longer, is 
certainly more populous than its principal, and yet is it 
relegated to the dignity of a ** Court" only. Again 
another place, known sometimes as Stone-yard Court, 
flits with the airiness of Aladdin's palace from Upper 
High Street to High Bullen, according to the whim 
of its denizens. Next we find, much to our surprise, 
this same indefiniteness about a new thoroughfare, 
Bv^sell Street. This is a most obUging street, giving to 
its passengers the choice of the two main thoroughfares 
of the town : that is, in going from the Town Hall one 
may either proceed straight up into the Market Place ^ or 
turn to the right and get into Lower High Street ; and all 
without once leaving Bussell Street, except for a short 
distance in the former route, as will be explained in deal- 
ing with the next thoroughfare. Camp Street is another 
of the T shaped variety, the portion corresponding to 
the stem of that letter, running from Union Street, and 
the portion representing the top of the letter running 
from Camphill Lane to Market Place. Perhaps this last 
assertion may be news to many people who fancy that 
Camp Street terminates near the Back Field. This sup- 
position, however, is wrong, for the houses adjoining 
the Shambles are numbered consecutively to those of 
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Ocurwp Street, and not to those of Up'per Bussell Street, 
as is generally supposed. The fifth on our list is Crank- 
hall Lane, which although somewhat erratic in its course 
is really yet another specimen of this pecuHar variety ; 
the first part extends from the back gates of Mr. J. 
Knowles, to where formerly stood the Wood Green toll- 
gate, and the other part leaves the first one at the rail- 
way bridge, and, after meandering through New Town, 
finally displays a commendable amount of wisdom by 
seeking the protection of the West Bromwich Commis- 
sioners. Sixthly, there is Walsall Street, the one part of 
which lies near the Bell Inn, and the other part near 
Mr. J. Knowles*s Works, for like the tenacious earth- 
worm it survives being cut in two : for certainly Oakes- 
well End (so named after the well which used to stand 
opposite the top of Spring Head) performs the operation 
of cutting Walsall Street into two separate and detached 
portions. Perhaps this may have arisen from the fact 
that the portion of Walsall Street beyond the junction 
of Hydes Lane is comparatively new, for the old main 
road to Walsall from Wednesbury at one time lay over 
Church Hill and through the Vicarage. 

Of the thoroughfares which derive their names from 
being the highways to the various towns whose names 
they bear, we have already alluded to Walsall Street; 
the others are — Dudley Street, Bilston Eoad, Darlaston 
Boad, and Holyhead Boad The last named, from its 
junction with Gamphill Lane to its divergence from the 
Bilston Boad, is not the old main road to the north, but 
was newly-made towards the close of the old coaching 
days to save those old cumbrous vehicles the necessity of 
threading their tortuous way through the narrow parts of 
High Street, which is now about to be widened through- 
out. Then, as in the days of the Psalmist, we still have 
people who ** call their lands after their own names; " 
and of such places thus named after the property-owners 
of the vincinage, we have Perry Street, Pritchard Street, 
Knowles Street, Elwell Street, Addison Street, Loxdale 
Street, Lloyd Street, Foster Street, and Hobbins Street ; 
and similarly, but of much older date, we have Earp*s 
Lane and Ladhury's Lane ; while, in the same manner, 
Shenstone*s Lane was the original name of **New" Street, 
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which, by the way, is one of the oldest streets in the 
parish. There are other family names attached to streets, 
not however from the fact of denoting ownership of pro- 
perty, but rather as a comphmentary memento of the 
connection between that family and the town; in this 
category we have Eussell Street, Foley Street, and Fiercy 
Street. 

If antiquity and importance form any claim upon us, 
the Market Place and High Street should have received 
an earlier consideration. The former has been the site 
of a market for over six centuries, and within its busy 
precincts ''merchants most did congregate" ages ago, 
long before shops were known, and when open markets 
were the only means of transacting business. At pres- 
ent, however, when the area of its operations has been 
so much curtailed, it is still the most important business 
centre of the town ; and it is a matter of regret that the 
authorities did not seize the favourable opportunity 
which presented itself a few years back for making a 
new street through Camp Street into Victoria Street, in one 
straight and unbroken line to the Great Western Bail- 
way Station. A High Street, is of course, common to 
nearly every town, and even in Moxley there is a second 
High Street within the parish boundary ; the term **High" 
is equivalent to ** main," as in ** high- way." Treating 
of duphcate names, we have two Chapel Streets, two 
Church Streets, two School Streets, two Walsall Boads, 
— the King's Hill and FalHng's Heath districts being 
generally responsible for a reproduction of these names 
— and we have a Union Street and an Old Union Street. 
This repetition of names is inconvenient, and sometimes 
misleading. For instance, some years ago a Dutch 
telegram arrived at the Wednesbury Post Ofl&ce for a 
gentleman possessing a foreign-loolang name, and ad- 
dressed to ** Church Street, Wednesbury." Every effort 
to trace the owner in Church Street, Wednesbury, sig- 
nally failed, and as Church Street, King's Hill never 
suggested itself to the minds of the postal authorities, 
they were extremely annoyed when some few days after- 
wards the owner of the telegram turned up from that 
spot, and discovered that his unfortunate address had 
prevented his being able to hold a parting interview with 
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a brother about to sail for Java. Another anecdote of 
our local Post Office is of a more singular nature. A 
foreign newspaper once arrived with the ambiguous and 

vague direction, Mr. , Foster Street, England." 

Of course, the person's name was given in full, and 
singular to say it found its destination in Wednesbury. 

Eeverting to Union Street, which, by the way, is fre- 
quently known to older inhabitants of the town as ** New 
Street," it may be inferred that it obtained its present 
name from the fact that the property in it was all built 
through the efforts of an old *' Building Union " which 
was held many years ago at the Three Swans Inn. With 
the appropriation of this name to the ** New " Street, it 
became necessary to designate the other ** Old" Union 
Street. The present Wednesbury Benefit Building Society 
has also been instrumental in laying out all those new 
streets at New Town or Mesty Croft, and those around 
Falling's Heath and King's Hill. The nickname of 
" Monkey Island," as appUed to New Town, may be as- 
cribed to this fact; the term ** Monkey" in the vulgar 
tongue is equivalent to ** Mortgage," and ** Monkey Is- 
land " is a name which fully recognises the means by 
which most of the property in that locality was erected. 
Whether the Society was responsible for the adoption of 
such political names as Franchise Street, Cobden Street, 
and Bright Street on one of their building estates is not 
worth enquiring into ; but the name Alma Street on 
another of them is useful as fixing its origin somewhere 
near the date of the Crimean War. Of patriotic nomen- 
clature, we have examples in the older thoroughfares of 
King Street and Queen Street ; and of more recent date 
we have Albert Street di>ndi Victoria Street, The Birming- 
ham Town Council have just lately named two new 
thoroughfares ** Corporation Street " and ** John Bright 
Street " respectively ; and if the services of public men 
are worthy of such complimentary recognition — and this 
kind of acknowledgment is a very fitting one after all — we 
may get in Wednesbury at some future time a '' Eichard 
Williams Street " and an *' Alexander Brogden Street." 

Public institutions have contributed their part to our 
street nomenclature. Bridge Street takes its name from 
the Bridge over the Tame Brook ; Windm/ill Street marks 
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the site where that old landmark once towered against 
the sky ; Meeting Street at one time held the first Meeting 
House of the Wesleyan body ; the Vicarage still contains 
the old Vicarage House, a residence that was erstwhile 
occupied by a succession of clerical autocrats ; Brick-kiln 
Street clearly indicates the nature of the industry once 
carried on in that vicinity, which, some three-quarters of 
a century ago was an immense excavation worked in the 
brickmaking Une by the Hackwood family, and in conse- 
quence was sometimes known as ** Hackwood's Hole " ; 
and it is not at all improbable that Hobbs Hole may have 
a similar signification. That potter's clay was at one 
time to be obtained in great quantities in Wednesbury, 
and that the art of pottery was extensively carried on here 
is fully recorded elsewhere ; and Potter's Lane is a name 
which recalls this interesting fact. Two railways, the 
South Staffordshire and the Great Western, have given 
us Stafford Street and Great Western Street respectively. 

Of older appellations we have Camp Street, which is 
probably connected with the early Camp meetings of the 
Primitive Methodist body ; Trouse Lane, Trouse being 
cle^ly a family name ; Bidding * Lane probably so called 
after a West Bromwich family of that name. 

Squire's Walk was originaJly close alongside Spring 
Head House, and skirted the paddock of that residence 
right up to the gravel pit, where, the Waterworks reser- 
voir stands now. Brunswick Terrace is removed some 
yards to the west of the original pathway named after 
** Squire " Nairn. King's Hilly according to tradition, 
was so named from an incident in the Great Eebellion ; 
but there was a ** Kynges Hill " at Wednesbury four 
centuries before that period. The spelling of that same 
earHer period gives us ** Delf " for the Delves , ** Mockes- 
low" ioiMoxley, **Leybrocke" ior Lea Brook, and ''Mone- 
way-feld " for Monway Field, But the oldest thorough- 
fare of all is the ancient Portway Boad, a relic of the 
Eoman military occupation of this country. According 
to Beeves, a local historian dating some half century 

* " Anno 1577, Christopher Daly was buried ; he was killed in 
the ryddinge, in the oolepit." — Extract from Wednesbury Parish 
Register. In a Wednesbury document of the reign of Edward n. 
we find allusion made to land in *' le Budyngge." 
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back, Friar Park got its name from the following fact. 
'* There stood," he says, *'in what was called the Moat 
Meadow [in the Park] a building which was occupied by 
a society of begging Friars, and was part of the estab- 
Hshment attached to the Priory of Benedictines at Sand- 
well." Friar Park^ too, was the last remnant of the 
ancient Eoyal Forest which five centuries ago stretched 
away from Wednesbury Bridge, through Bloxwich, to- 
wards Cannock. The Old Park was perhaps what was 
formerly known as *' Wednesbury Wood." Reverting 
to moats, it will be remembered that Pritchard Street 
stands on the site of the old '* Mot Piece," which was 
clearly a corruption of *' Moat Piece," a name which 
sufficiently indicated that the ** Rookery " or ** Oakes- 
well Hall " was at one time defended by a ditch. Deal- 
ing with other oM names, Dr. Langford is of opinion 
that we get Mesty Croft from ** Man," little, and ''sty " 
a path, the ''Mansty" having become corrupted into 
** Mesty." And lastly. Falling's Heath may be derived 
from *' Farl," the name of a Saxon chief, or from *'Fal," 
the Celtic for fold or enclosure — and *' ing," descendants ; 
so that the ** FalUng's Heath " was the residence of the 
descendants of those who once Hved in an enclosed or 
fortified place. The same authority derives Monway 
from ** Mon," separate, thus making it to mean the 
** separate way " or the *' private way." 



[Among the thoronghfares, (fee, that have either passed away, or 
are now little known, are the following : Meeting Street was 
once Meeting House Lane ; Bedlam leads from the High Bullen 
to Meeting Street ; Wednesbury Field extended from the rear of 
Mr. Edward Smith's Tube W^orks to the Great Western Rail- 
way Station. Bnt where were Duke Street and Wednesbury 
Heath cannot be said with any degree of certainty. Bolton 
Square was a fever den approached under an old archway from 
Portway Lane, and was closed by the authorities in 1857 : its 
site is now occupied by part of the Patent Shaft Works, uat- 
meal Square, at the top of High Bullen, was once notorious for 
harbouring prostitutes.] 
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XVI.— WEDNESBURY POST OFFICE. 




HEN the old Mail Coaches were still run- 
ning through the Market Place and Upper 
High Street, some sixty or seventy years 
ago, it was a feat of no mean skill for a 
driver to tool his four horses through the 
narrow intricacies of the latter thorough- 
f?tre. A few reminiscences of the appear- 
ance of this street in those days will be not only inter- 
esting in themselves, but will serve to make apparent 
the difficulties of threading this tortuous bit of highway 
with a cumbrous coach ; it is needless to state that it 
was next to impossible for two vehicles to pass each 
other there without the greatest difficulty. If any reader 
will take the trouble to walk along Upper High Street, 
and examine that block of old building which was occu- 
pied for so many years by the Trussfields (or Thursfields) 
it will be noted that the gable end of it, adjoining the 
shop of Mr. Heynes, grocer, has had the comer cut 
away. This corner was taken off many years ago on 
account of the Coaches being unable to pass that point 
without being in grave danger of coming to grief there ; 
an inspection will make it quite evident that this corner 
projected right into the narrowest passage of the street. 
Then this irregularity in the building-line was not the 
only obstruction to pedestrian traffic at that time. 
Across the unpaved footways, rows of steps led up to 
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the front-doors of those houses built prior to the lower- 
ing of the highway ; and to that block of building now 
void, owing to its condemnation by the Local Board, 
there were, at that time, brick porches which protruded 
their obstructive forms right across the path. 

Different lines of Coaches had different stopping 
places in the town. One line stopped at the Bed Lion 
Inn, another at the Green Dragon Inn, and a third at the 
Turk's Head Hotel. At that time the Turk's Head 
Stables were on the opposite side of High Street, on the 
site now occupied by Nos. 51 and 52. At the back of 
the Hotel was an open field, where Mr. John Eussell, 
the proprietor of the Hotel, trained his hunters. Of 
course Eussell Street (named after this family) did not 
then exist, but there was a saddle-path to the field from 
the Market Place by the side of the Shambles. The 
Shambles still exist in part, and are used now for stor- 
ing away the stalls ; but at that period they were used 
by the butchers on market days ; while the pig-pens 
were situate! on the inner side of the Shambles, 'and were 
frequently used for the sale of Hve stock. 

Sometimes the Mail-bags were put off at the Inn, and 
sometimes at the Post Office. The locale of the Post 
Office changed several times. At one time it was where 
Messrs. Byrne and Son carry on their Tailoring Estab- 
lishment; it then removed to No. 52, Bridge Street, 
where Mr. E. Turner lives ; thence it crossed the road 
to the comer of New Street, and afterwards returned to 
No. 24, High Street, where Mr. Booth's Boot and Sho3 
shop now is. Once more it was removed to the corner 
of Bridge Street and New Street, and from thence 
migrated to the bottom of Eussell Street, where the 
business was carried on for 21 years. When the new 
Holyhead Eoad was cut from the corner of Camphill 
Lane towards Moxley, in order to save the Coaches the 
necessity of winding through the narrow defile of the 
Upper High Street — and this was done notwithstanding 
a proposal to widen the road to the line of the Lamp 
Tavern — old Martin Worcester, the postmaster, had to 
meet the Coaches for the Mails which did not now pass 
his office in the High Street. He therefore had a Watch- 
box erected at the corner opposite Lloyd's Bank, where 
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he might be comfortably sheltered at night while await- 
ing the arrival of the bags. The cutting of this road 
was accomplished between 1817 and 1825. After Water- 
loo in 1815, the distress arising from the heavy taxation 
consequent upon the prolonged wars, drove the lower 
classes to extremities, and bread riots, and other dis- 
turbances ensued. As a kind of reHef work the great 
Holyhead Eoad was projected from London to that port. 
It was carried into execution, and many of our colHers 
and forgemen in Wednesbury were glad to get work 
upon this road at one shilHng a day. In those times 
when letter- writing was a luxury, one solitary letter- 
carrier was sufficient for the requirements of Wednes- 
bury. This primitive Mercury was an old woman who 
trudged round the town with a basket, from which she 
delivered the costly missives to their lucky owners, who 
had to pay for each letter a sum varying from tenpence 
upwards. Tradition says that this old dame could neither 
read nor write, but from the order in which the post- 
master placed the letters, and the instructions he gave 
her respecting each one, she remembered where they 
were to be delivered, and how much was to be paid on 
each. So late as 1839 the average number of letters 
delivered per week in Wednesbury was only 679 ; with 
the first uniform postage of 4d. at the end of that year 
it only rose to 733, and in the first year of the penny 
postage (1840) it was but 1,328. 

The story of Post Office reform has a special interest 
for Wednesbury readers because its hero. Sir Eowland 
Hill, was at one time as familiar with the streets of this 
town as any one of us who now live within earshot of 
the Old Church bells. Sir Eowland was born at Kidder- 
minster in 1795, but in 1802 his father removed to Hill 
Top near this town, and kept a school there, where 
young Eowland received his early education. Here, in 
close proximity to this town he spent his boyhood's days, 
, and many times he may have seen the mail coach stop 
and put off the mails at the Eed Lion in Bridge Street. 
While yet a boy he developed a wonderful faculty for 
organizing, and actually established at Hill Top a con- 
stitution for the government of his father's school, through 
the medium of a committee of the pupils chosen by the 
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whole body ; and it is said that by this means the curric- 
ulum of B&ll Top School possessed a great and undoubted 
power for preparing the boys for the real business of Hfe. 
The School was removed to Birmingham in 1819. 

In 1835 Eowland Hill set himself to work out a better 
Post Office System ; after a very laborious and protracted 
investigation, he in 1837 elaborated his *'Post Office Re- 
form ; its Importance and PracticabiHty " — for such was 
the title of his pamphlet. After all his searching in- 
quiries, one great fact was discovered, and became the 
leading idea in his revolutionary proposals. It was, that 
the difference in the cost of a letter's transit from one 
place to another was infinitesimally small, no matter 
whether the distance traversed by it was great or short ; 
and in his new proposals for taxing the carriage of mis- 
sives this petty inequality was altogether ignored. For 
instance, he ascertained that it cost less than a ninth of a 
penny to carry a letter between London and Edinburgh, 
but that there was an immense amount spent first in the 
collection of the tax of Is. l^d., 2s. 3d., or 3s. 4Jd. upon 
it, according to iiis size, and further in the assessing of 
that tax. Consequently he based all his estimates 
simply and solely on the cost of collection and dehvery, 
and his plan of prepayment by labels, which required no 
taxing staff at one end, and no collectors at the other, 
was finally adopted by the Government in 1839, after 
Mr. Hill had suffered much discouragement and many 
disappointments. On January 10th, 1840, a uniform 
rate of Id. per Joz. letter was established. 

In 1846 this great benefactor re-organised the Money 
Order Department and made it yield a profit for. the first 
time. 

After many slights by the Government, Mr. Hill was 
at last knighted and rewarded for his labors. He died 
in 1879 at Hampstead. 

In those earher times with which this sketch began to 
deal, there was a stamp duty on each newspaper of 4d. 
on advertisements of 3s. 6d. each, and on paper itself of 
3d. per lb. In 1830 James Guest, the well-known 
Birmingham bookseller, began to work for the removal 
of these fetters upon the freedom of the Press. Every 
Saturday ho went round the Black Country, where the 
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few who could read eagerly bought his cheap unstamped 
newspapers. For this contraband trade in literature he 
suffered imprisonment in 1834, but it was not till 1861 
that these taxes on knowledge were repealed. As 
regards Wednesbury itself, he sold many of his iUicit 
publications here ; while another man used to come from 
Birmingham with the legally stamped London papers, 
and with a cart delivered the few which came into the 
town, chiefly to the more important residents and the 
principal public-houses ; this was done on the Sunday in 
order to gain a day, as the Post Office system would not 
at that time have permitted an earlier delivery than 
Monday. Things are altered now, and with three 
deliveries a day to all parts of the town, and seven 
despatches in various directions, our forwarding facilities 
axe next to perfect. In addition to these, however, a 
new despatch from Wednesbury to the North at three 
o'clock in the afternoon was inaugurated in March, 1883, 
whereby our letters are delivered on the same even- 
ing in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, &c. Together 
with all this must be considered the cheap rates of post- 
age which now prevail, with Post-cards, Newspaper- 
wrappers, and adhesive stamps, all at the half-penny 
rate ; and it may be mentioned as a matter of fact that 
there are now distributed at the office about 150 different 
sorts and varieties of stamps. The number of letters 
&c., per week now passing through Wednesbury Post 
Office is over 50,000, or about 26,000 each way, in and 
out. The Telegraphic business was taken over in Feb- 
ruary, 1870 ; previous to that date there was an office of 
the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph Co. at 170, 
ISolyhead Boad. At the present time there is an office 
of the local Telephone Exchange, at 24a, Walsall Street, 
but it has not been put into use at present ; when in 
operation, communication may be kept up with Birming- 
ham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, and the surrounding 
district. There are several private telephonic wires in 
the town, and have been for some time. 

Besides all these branches of Post Office work, many 
others have been foisted upon this department of late 
years. In addition to the Money Orders, Postal Orders 
for fixed amounts have now to be issued and cashed. 
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Then there is a large amount of work done in connection 
with the Savings Bank, especially now money may be 
saved in single penny stamps, sheets of twelve being 
honoured as a shilling for the purposes of a deposit. 
Then there are the Post Office Annuities and Insurances, 
and the facilities for purchasing small fractional parts of 
the Government Funds. In another direction there has 
been a tendency to make the Post Office a collecting and 
receiving station for the Inland Revenue, and no doubt 
in time this will be developed to a greater extent. At 
present the Post Office issue licenses for using carriages, 
for keeping male servants and gamekeepers, for keeping 
dogs and carrying guns, and for private brewing. In the 
work proper of the department the Wednesbury Office 
covers a wide postal area, extending in one direction from 
Willenhall Bridge to Newton, and in the other from 
Stone Cross and Fullbrook to Ocker Hill. A Mail Cart 
runs between Wednesbury and Walsall, and a heavy 
night collection and delivery is made by the Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton Mail Cart ; trains have also to be 
frequently met during the course of the day. 

Consequent upon the representation of the town to 
the Post Office authorities, it has been deemed expedient 
to erect the new set of Offices on the opposite side of 
Holyhead Eoad, which were opened last year, 1883. It 
is a stone-fronted building of one storey, and has cost 
about £3,000. The PubUc Office is 25 feet by 19 feet, 
and at the rear of this is the Sorting Room, a lofty 
apartment with lantern roof, and measuring 25 by 40 
feet. The fittings comprise three sorting tables with a 
united length of 30 feet, a large stamping table, with 
india-rubber bed, a seaHng lamp and stand ; and there 
are innumerable hooks for mail-bags, pigeon holes for 
letters, and lock-up cases for registered letters. The en- 
tire length of one wall is reserved for the work in con- 
nection with the new Parcels Post. It will be noticed 
that the front entrance is very wide ; this is also for the 
admittance of the handcarts used in connection with 
this Parcels Department. Behind the counter of the 
Public Office two doors open respectively into the Post- 
master's Private office, and into the Instrument Room 
of the telegraph operators. The basement contains 
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apartments for a Caretaker, separate Eetiring Eooms for 
Male Clerks, Female Clerks, and for the Letter-carriers 
and Messengers : and there is also a Battery Eoom fitted 
with all the requisite appliances. The whole of this 
establishment is under the control of the Postmaster, 
Mr. Eobert H. Smith, who with an adequate staff of 
officials has so long served the town efficiently and satis- 
factorily in this pubHc capacity. 

[From the Eed Lion Inn a Coach named The Royal Mail left for 
London at 6.0 p.m., while the return Royal Mail left for Holy- 
head each morning at 9.0 a.m. Another Royal Mail left for 
Liverpool at 9.0 p.m., and yet another Royal Mail left for 
Shrewsbury at 3.45 p.m. From the same Inn the Wonder left 
for London, via Daventry, at 8.45 a.m. ; and the Nimrod at the 
same time went via Warwick and Aylesbury. Other famous 
Coaches were the Emerald, the Union, and the Salopian from 
Shrewsbury to the South ; and the Erin-go -Br agh, which left 
every morning at 9.0 a.m. for Liverpool. To Wolverhampton 
there was a Coach every hour. A Bloxwich Coach used the 
Green Dragon Inn. Several Birmingham Coaches stopped at 
the Turk's Head, and one at the King's Head (now the George) 
in High Street.] 
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XVII.— COMMUNICATION WITH WED- 
NESBURY. 




MONG the most primitive means of keeping 
up a communication between Wednesbury 
and the outside world, that ever faithful 
servant of mankind, the horse, may be al- 
lowed to rank in a front position. And 
when we name the horse in this connection, 
we do not include any wheeled vehicle to 
which our modern ideas of his usefulness may be incHned 
to attach him. Our roads and highways have not always 
been in that highly finished state, in which it is now the 
pride of the Town Surveyor to maintain them : and, en 
passantf it must be confessed that if our footpaths still 
present a wonderful appearance in the diversity and 
patchwork variety of their styles of paving, we certainly 
hold ourselves second to none in the condition in which 
we maintain our horse-roads ; and this will be readily 
conceded by every one who drives regularly in the dis- 
trict. But years before Macadam had risen to be the 
benefactor of our modern Jehus, and long before the days 
of Town Surveyors, the state of the roads throughout 
the country precluded the possibility of travelling over 
them in a wheeled vehicle with any degree of safety. 
It w^as in those times, when public quagmires were 
dignified by the name of highways, that that unique 
specimen of the flunkey tribe, the ''running footman," 
was called into active being ; his duty it was to run 
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alongside the family coach, armed with a stout staff 
wherewjith to prop up that ponderous vehicle when its 
wheels became entangled with the ruts and eccentricities 
of a ** nasty bit of road." No wonder that the back of 
a horse was esteemed a safer place than the inside of a 
vehicle ; and we have read how Charles II. rode through 
the streets of Wednesbury on a pilHon behind Jane Lane 
when he escaped from Bentley Hall in 1651, to begin his 
long exile on the Continent. And not only was this 
method of locomotion employed for ** passenger trafi&c," 
but goods were actually carried in the same way. Hutton, 
the historian of Birmingham, after a passing allusion to 
the war-chariots which the ancient Britons drove over 
this country two thousand years ago, when Wednesbury 
formed the southern extremity of wild Cornavii, goes on 
to tell us how, in later times, ** the produce of the Wed- 
nesbury mines was carried on horses' backs to Aston 
Furnace and Birmingham ; '* he acquaints us with the 
vast extent of the mines called ** Wednesbury Old Field," 
and then very accurately arrives at a generalization — 
which now-a-days we know but too well — that " thus 
the mines of Wednesbury empty their riches into the 
lap of Birmingham." That Birmingham should make a 
profit out of Wednesbury, is therefore no new thing after 
all. It is interesting to learn from the same authority 
that Holloway Bank was probably what its name liter- 
ally signifies, *' a hollow way," " to soften the fatigue of 
climbing the hill " in the traffic previously alluded to ; 
and another relic of that old-fashioned method of con- 
veying goods may be remembered in the sign of the 
** Old Pack Horse Inn," by which an hostelry in Dudley 
Street was known for many years. 

With the improvement of the highways came in the 
more general use of vehicles, and particularly of the stage 
coach. Wednesbury was on the main route from London 
to Holyhead, hence the name Holyhead Eoad. At 
one time this coach-road lay through the Market Place, 
along Trouse Lane, Bilston Eoad, and Dangerfield Lane, 
and on through Catherine's Cross to Bilston, and the old 
octagonal cottage in the Lane, then used as a toll-house, 
is still standing ; when the road was straightened through 
Cock Heath and Moxley, the toll-gate was removed to its 
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late position near the present railway bridge. There has 
been a subsequent attempt to overcome some further 
vagaries of this winding road, when the straight Hne was 
struck, from Camphill Lane, to the junction of the Bilston 
Eoad, near the bridge just mentioned. 

The stately stage coach was not resorted to for the 
purposes of local traJ0&c ; but in lieu thereof was estab- 
lished a system of modest omnibuses, which till 1855 
plied regularly six times a day to Birmingham, to Wol- 
verhampton, and to Darlaston and Willenhall ; the 
calling-houses for these were the Eed Lion Inn and the 
Dartmouth Arms Hotel. In addition to the coaches and 
omnibuses there were the carriers' carts plying between 
all the neighbouring towns and to the metropolis ; and 
when necessity demanded that a poor person should 
undertake the adventurous enterprise of a journey to 
London, the carrier's cart was looked upon as the only 
available means, and the journey from Wednesbury to 
the Metropolis occupied about six days. 

For all these varieties of vehicular traffic it was neces- 
sary and important to keep the main roads in good repair. 
In the Parish of Wednesbury there were three turnpike 
trusts — the Bilston, the Birmingham, and the Walsall. 
They did not any of them pass through the ** town," the 
several Acts of Parliament preventing them. The whole 
of the town roads were repaired, previous to the estab- 
lishment of the Board of Health, by the Surveyor of the 
Highways. The total length of the parish roads was 
then 13i miles. The following table will give an idea of 
the Highway rates collected for this purpose : — 

£ s. d. 

1846, at 3d. in the pound ... 347 18 11 

1847, „ 5d. „ „ „ ... 547 19 8f 

1848, „ 3d. „ „ „ ... 336 3 9^ 

1849, „ 5d. „ „ „ ... 544 1 4 

1850, „ 4d. „ „ „ .... 463 17 lOJ 

Relics of the Birmingham Turnpike Trust may still be 
noted in those iron stumps (which were used to mark the 
limit of its control) one of which still stands in Lower 
High Street, near Lloyds' Bank, and another may be seen 
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in Trouse Lane, near the comer of the Eising Sun Inn. 

Beyond these means of inter-communication, the heavy 
mineral traffic of Wednesbury has for about a century 
enjoyed the benefit of a general inland navigation by 
means of the Walsall and Birmingham Canal, or as the 
system is now called, '* the Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tions," with its numerous arms and commodious wharves 
in Lea Brook and HoUoway Bank. The Company has 
about three miles of canal within the parish boundaries, the 
rateable value of which is nearly £600. The principal 
branches, within the township, are from Moxley '* stop " 
to Lea Brook ; and the Tame Valley Branch, from the 
rifle butts at Bustleholme, to the boundary of the parish 
near the Birmingham and Walsall turnpike road. 

The introduction of Kailways to the locaUty dates back 
to July, 1838, when the Grand Junction Line was opened, 
with a Bescot Station where Wood Green Station now is. 
The opening of this line was made the occasion of great 
rejoicing by Wednesbury people. All along the sides of 
the line booths and shows were erected, and the first train 
was taken along so slowly that the passengers could shake 
hands, through the windows of the open carriages, with 
the holiday-makers who thronged the route. The present 
Bescot Junction Station was opened in 1850, when the 
South Stafford Eailway had been completed between 
Dudley, Wednesbury, and Wichnor, and the Wood Green* 
curve had put us in communication with London, via the 
Grand Junction Railway. The first Wednesbury Rail- 
way Station was a dingy, low-lying, wooden structure 
approached through endless mud puddles, and totally 
devoid of all convenience when it was reached. The 
South Stafford line by 1859 was absorbed into the 
London and North- Western system, and by September, 
1863, a new and pretty station had been erected, on the 
site of the old wooden one, with two new brgiUches run- 
ning from it, one to Darlaston, and the other to Princes 
End. At present the L. & N.W.R. Company have 
nearly 4 miles of lines in the parish, which are assessed 
at considerably over £2,000. The Great Western Rail- 

♦ On June 9th, 1859, a Goods Train fell ilirougli the Wooden 
Bridge into Elwell's Pool. 
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way, which gives much greater facilities to the town, only 
just touches the borders of the parish ; for Brunei never 
studied the centres of population, although he provided 
such substantial stations and commodious waiting-rooms 
for the passengers to be drawn from them ; his Wednes- 
bury Station was stuck in the midst of fields and old pit- 
banks, and the first passenger train ran through it in 
November, 1854. Although the Company is assessed at 
£1,450, it has only 57 chains of line within the parish 
boundaries. 

A further development of local inter-communication 
introduced the '* hackney carriage " to our streets ; in 
both its forms, as the rapid hansom, or as the roomy car, 
it is not now the object of interest which it was some 
dozen years back. This fact was alluded to when the 
Cabmen's Shelter was opened on 1st May, 1883, at the 
Great Western Station. 

The newest method of locomotion presented to the 
Wednesbury public is the work of the South Staffordshire 
and Birmingham District Steam Tramways Company. 
When completed there will be about 25 miles of Hne laid 
down, and the town of Wednesbury will be the centre 
of the system. 

The section between Darlaston and Handsworth was 
opened for traffic on July 16th, 1883 : the Hill Top and 
Great Bridge section was opened on January 14th, 1884 ; 
the Wednesbury and Dudley section was opened on 
January 25th, 1884 : and the remaining sections are to 
be completed within a few months. 

Wednesbury is one of the sub-centres of the National 
Telephone Company. The other towns included within 
this sub-centre are Walsall, Bilston, and West Bromwich. 
In the Midland constituencies of this Company, Wed- 
nesbury ranks second : there are 350 subscribers in the 
Birmingham district, 60 in the Wednesbury, 50 in the 
Wolverhampton, and 7 in the Brierley Hill district. 

[After Waterloo events crowded thick and fast upon each other ; 
somo fateful, some threatening, and all of them significant of 
the wide-spread distress attending the long period of war just 
brought to a close. In some parts the cry was " Bread or 
Blood ! " although the better counsels of Cobbett and his 
Register prevailed for a time. In this locality colliers and 
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ironworkers were thrown out of employment ; in Derbyshire 
and other adjoining counties the distressed populace gave vent 
to their anguish by the destruction of machinery. In fact the 
Government were secretly informed that the materials of in- 
surrection existed in these Midland Counties, and that danger 
was imminent. Then followed, as a kind of reprisals, inaprison- 
ment and execution of the Luddites and other rioters. In 
1817 the Prince Regent sent down to the Lords the celebrated 
** Green-bag " of documents regarding the late extraordinary 
powers which the Ministers had assumed since the rumblings 
of the distant insurrection had reached their ears from the 
Midlands. In the midst of all these commotions there was 
one great man who calmly and unconcernedly maintained the 
peaceful tenour of his way. This was Telford, the engineer. 
Empowered by an Act (55 Geo. HI., c. 152) he was then re- 
making the great coach-road from London to Holyhead. The 
poverty and distress in Wednesbury was so great at the time, 
that hundreds of men availed themselves of this opportunity 
of employment, and engaged themselves upon the road-making 
at wages of a shilling a day. It was by the aid of such 
"reliei" labour as this, that the Holloway Bank was cut 
deeper, and the Bridge end levelled up above the entrance 
to those old houses still standing down in the hole. The ford 
across the Brook was re-placed by the present bridge, a struc- 
ture not very ornamental, but like all Telford's work, substan- 
tial, and admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The first canal in this part of the country was made 
between Wednesbuiy and Birmingham in 1768 ; for as we 
read in England Delineated by John Aiken (1788) " Bilston 
and Wednesbury are the places whence Birmingham is chiefly 
supplied with fuel." The new canal was made by Telford in 
1826 : its fall from Ryder's Green to Wednesbury is 46 feet.] 
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PIDEMIC diseases attack many people at 
once or in quick succession, and exhibit a 
tendency to spread from place to place in 
the lines of most frequent intercourse. For 
instance, the late epidemic of smallpox was 
imported into Wednesbury from Tipton, and 
hence has spread to the neighbouring towns 
of West Bromwich, Darlaston, and Walsall. These 
epidemics are most deadly where people are massed 
together, are not over cleanly, and where the sanitation 
is most defective. The Black Country has generally 
suffered severely from all these several causes ; and per- 
haps, in addition to these, may be added the peculiarly 
favourable conditions of our atmosphere for disease pro- 
pagation, laden as it is with smoke, sulphur, and many 
other deleterious foreign substances. 

This town no doubt experienced its full share of suffer- 
ing and misery between the years 1349 and 1369, when 
the Black Death swept away half the population. But 
the first recorded epidemic here is that of 1761, when 
small pox is said to have raged fearfully in Wednesbury. 
Vaccination was not discovered till 1798, and in those 
times this dreadful malady decimated the population. In 
the first six decades after this preventive measure was 
adopted the proportion of deaths fell from 83 to 12 in 
the thousand, till in 1870, when it rose again considerably 
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during an epidemic period. In those older times, prior 
to compulsory vaccination, the victims left bhnd by this 
disease were appallingly numerous. 

In 1832 cholera visited this country, and before it was 
again completely banished from our midst it had claimed 
30,924 victims in England and Wales. Our neighbouring 
town of Bilston suffered perhaps more than any other 
place in the country, for out of a population of 14,492 it 
lost 742 by this dire disease. Bilston was called the 
'* Epidemic centre of the Midland Coalfield," and the 
12th of September of that year was kept as a Day of 
HumiHation. On 3rd August of the following year a 
*' Cholera School " was opened there for the reception 
of the numerous orphans whose parents had perished 
from the scourge. This institution was the result of the 
labours of their local philanthropist, John Etheridge, an 
artist in the japan trade. The disease was introduced 
into Wednesbury by one ** Jemmy the Tinker," who 
hved in Beggar s Bow, and the infection was said to have 
been caught at Tipton Wake, where he had spent a week 
of debauchery. Then Wednesbury was ravaged for 
many weeks, and persons who had been seen walking 
about in the morning were buried hurriedly and '* darkly 
at night " ; the old British School in Lower High Street, 
which had not then been rebuilt, was pressed into service 
as a temporary Hospital. A terror-stricken populace flung 
themselves into the churches and chapels of the town, 
and prayer-meetings were held nightly. Some of the 
lowest reprobates of the locality were seen to be in- 
fluenced so deeply by apprehensive fear that the dissent- 
ing bodies of the town seized the opportunity and took 
pains to make the impression permanent, and more 
additions were made to their ranks at that gloomy time 
than at any other period of their history. The higher 
powers of the nation, however, still remained lamentably 
bhnd, and sixteen years were allowed to elapse before 
the PubHc Health Act was passed (1848). In the mean- 
time large centres of population, like Bilston and Wed- 
nesbury, were left to struggle on without that adequate 
sanitary protection which alone could hope to cope with 
those periodical visitations, and without that local jurisdic- 
tion which conferred the power of making the necessary 
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efforts in the direction of tenement reform. Our crowded 
denizens cried aloud for light, fresh air, and quickening 
ventilation; a pitying nation offered them good advice 
and raised them a public subscription. 

Well, the Epidemic Fiend answered the invitation, and 
in 1848 cholera again appeared in our midst and al- 
though the number of deaths throughout the kingdom 
mounted up to 53,293, locally we suffered much, but not 
quite to the extent of the previous calamity. The 
disease lasted in the country from October, 1848, to 
December, 1849. This district was attacked late in the 
season, and murky Bilston again ran rapidly to the front 
in this dreadful race with a record of 605 deaths ; while 
on the other side of us. West Bromwich with a clearer 
atmosphere, had only 21 deaths. At Wednesbury 212 
deaths were registered, although our Board of Survey- 
ors were fairly energetic in remedial measures. For the 
reception of cholera patients they erected a Hospital of 
wooden huts on Monway-field, to the left of the Moxley 
Eoad just beyond the site of the present railway bridge. 
In the panic it was difficult to obtain the services of 
anyone in connection with the disposal of the dead ; one 
**Bonker" Turner became a conspicuous character in 
the very necessary office of general undertaker. As his 
nickname implied he had originally worked on the pit 
bank, but for many years he obtained his living by 
working as a haulier with a jobbing cart, and at that 
time was one of the remarkable '* characters " of the 
town. ** Bonker " was seldom seen abroad without his 
goose, or rather gander, a knowing old bird that followed 
him about, for many years, with all the affectionate 
fidelity of a trusty dog ; and Friday's market would have 
been incomplete without the parade of this queer pair 
during some part of the day. '' Bonker" Turner's method 
of conducting these cholera funerals was very effective, 
but somewhat primitive . The coffi ns , mere boards knocked 
loosely together, were supplied through a parish contract, 
and Turner was employed to collect the dead, both from 
the hospital huts and also from the private residences 
where deaths occurred ; an allowance of brandy was 
granted him for every case. He went round With his 
wagon, loaded up his mournful burden, and his poor old 
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horse toiled slowly with it up the Church Hill. Arrived 
at the churchyard he summarily disposed of his load; 
for in the case of the poor — and most of the deaths 
occurred amongst this class of the community, although 
many prominent families of the town sustained losses 
through the pestilence — he simply deposited the coffins in 
one huge grave which was prepared in a new portion of 
the graveyard on the north side of the church. The 
service was performed wholesale, by a clergymen who 
stood at a safe distance from the excavation, and who 
usually alluded to the dead in the comprehensive phrase of 
'* our dear brothers and sisters." 

Afterwards, when the cholera was stamped out, and 
with a normal state of things, the death-rate in Wednes- 
bury continued as high as 62 per thousand, till a petition 
from the inhabitants to the General Board of Health 
resulted in calling into being our present Local Board of 
Health at the close of 1851, when the irresponsible and 
self -elected Board of Surveyors were for ever superseded. 

Since that pestilential period it would seem that the 
country has lost over 20,000 in 1854, and upwards of 
14,000 in 1866, from cholera. But happily Wednes- 
bury has not had another terrible experience of it, 
although a leading article in The Wednesbury Observer, 
of October 17th, 1857, sounded the note of alarm on the 
probable advent of another epidemic. The same news- 
paper contained a report of a Board of Health meeting, 
presided over by Mr. Eichard Williams, at which were 
stated three important facts which arrest attention ; first 
we note the reading of a communication from the au- 
thorities in London urging the adoption of precautionary 
measures with reference to epidemic cholera : then 
follows a wholesale condemnation of a place known as 
Bolton's Square ; and thirdly the medical officer^s returns 
may be deemed significant when, of the 20 deaths re- 
corded, the causes assigned include fever, diarrhoea, 
smallpox, and typhus. 

Of the late epidemic of small-pox the first ease was 
reported at a meeting of the Local Board on the 28th of 
March, 1882, when the Medical Officer, Dr. J. C. Gar- 
man, deplored the absence of any means of isolation, 
and stated that he had taken the best precautions at his 
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disposal. The disease first appeared in St. James's 

Street, and rapidly assumed^ an epidemic form. At the 
meeting on April 24th, the Chairman, Mr. Eichard 
WilHams, made an interesting speech, in which he 
alluded to the hand of the Almighty finding out the 
arm of the unvaccinated ; he pointed out the duty of the 
public, of the clergy, and of the school teachers, but 
expressed an opinion that an Isolation Hospital was un- 
necessary. If this costly preventive machinery had 
been set in motion at this early stage, and the disease 
had been thereby stamped out at once, it must be 
admitted that carping critics would not have been lacking 
who would have contended that the thing was hastily 
conceived ; and because the plan had succeeded they 
would no doubt have argued that the money spent upon 
it had been so much wasteful extravagance. Hence the 
Board adopted a hopeful policy, and on June 15, although 
35 fresh cases had broken out in a fortnight, the disease 
was declared to have done its worst. However, events 
beUed the hope, and with the lijght of experience one cannot 
but regret that Wednesbury had not followed the example 
of Newcastle-under-Lyme, where a permanent Isolation 
Hospital had been erected in a panic ten years before, 
and which building had never received a single patient, 
till a poor woman on tramp, having passed through Wed- 
nesbury, at this period became its first occupant. Well, 
the dimensions of the plague showed scarcely any dimi- 
nution by July 17th, when the pawnbrokers came in for 
a share of the Board's admonitory precepts ; but still no 
isolation was resolved on till August. Then the Board set 
to work in all the precipitation of a panic. Through the 
Chairman a piece of land was considerately lent by the 
Patent Shaft Company, situated on a levelled pitbank in 
Crankhall Lane, opposite the railway crossing. Here a 
barricade was rapidly run round at considerable expense, 
and in the enclosure were erected a number of tents and 
brick buildings. The tents were in two lines, one side 
for males and the other for females. The men's tents 
accommodated 8 each, and the others only 4 each ; after 
the follies of the Wake week this accommodation had to 
be increased from 48 beds, and this was done by putting up 
a wooden building for 12 convalescents. At the head of 
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the men's side was the Medical tent, and the Matron 
and Nurses' tent headed the other hne. In the far comer 
near the Cemetery, was the Mortuary tent, and the Bath 
tent was between a Dirty-clothes Room and the other 
brick erections. These erections included a Lavatory and 
Laundry, a Store-room, and Superintendent's apart- 
ments ; and a cooking Kitchen. The whole of the 
establishment wq,s approached by a brick pavement which 
separated the two wards ; and the entire place was lighted 
with gas. Water was laid on, and the tents were heated 
with hot water from several half-sunken fire-holes and 
boilers, the temperature being regulated by traps or 
valves. The staff included a Hospital Superintendent, 
a resident Surgeon, a Matron, Assistant Matron, and a 
staff of female nurses. There was also a Porter and a 
man to attend to the Ambulance Van. The clergy were 
permitted to visit periodically, when they donned a mac- 
intosh and skull-cap at the entrance lodge. The cost of 
all this splendidly-equipped establishment was about 
£60 per week, and that it was not dear at the price is 
sufficiently proved by the rapidity with which it over- 
took the epidemic. By Christmas the hospital was 
nearly empty, and the resident medical officer dispensed 
with ; by the New Year six of the small tents had been 
sold to Rowley Regis Board — another authority in a 
hurry to cope with the epidemic — for the sum of £228, 
or two-thirds of their value ; there was still left accom- 
modation for 40, the administration of which was 
costing only £15 a week. This sale was a fortunate 
transaction for the town, for admirably as the hospital 
marquee is adapted to the purposes of -isolation by its 
cleanliness and ventilation, yet the disposal of it after- 
wards is the great problem still unsolved. From the 
opening of the Hospital to the time the epidemic was 
killed out, the number of patients admitted was 122. 
The number of cases reported in the town up to that 
time was 605, of which over 50 proved fatal. Only 15 
died in the Hospital in the same period. As an epidemic 
the disease then died out, but the place was still kept 
open for the treatment of sporadic cases. An exper- 
ienced Sanitary Officer was permanently employed by 
the Board, and a disinfecting oven was set up at their 
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Yard in Albert Street. A van was kept to send round for 
clothing and bedding, and a disinfecting staff cleansed the 
affected houses. For some of the bereaved a public 
subscription has been raised, and much has been done 
to alleviate the misery caused by the disease. One poor 
little waif was born just before its mother was taken to 
the Hospital, and was actually taken to the Vaccination 
Officer by one of the nurses ; strange to say th^ disease 
was not contracted from the mother. 



[No permanent Hospital has yet been provided for the town. The 
Sewering of the town has not been commenced either, although 
both schemes are in hand. These are important matters ; and 
the Board of Health would do well at the same time to con- 
sider the advisability of providing Public Abattoirs. ' Union 
Street is crowded with slaughter-houses, the drainage from 
which runs down the open channels of that important 
thoroughfare. 

The '* Bitter cry " of Outcast Wednesbury is not so loud 
nor so deep as that of many neighbouring towns; but still 
there are some wretched rookeries to be found in many of the 
back Courts of our more pretentious thoroughfares, to which 
the provisions of the Artisans' Dwellings Act might be advan- 
tageously applied. Oatmeal Square has already been de- 
molished for sanitary reasons.] 
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BRIGADE. 




ILL some twenty odd years ago, there existed 
iu Wednesbury no established and system- 
atised means for the prevention of the spread 
of fires, or for effecting salvage therefrom. 
About that period some heavy losses by fire, 
in and aromid this neighbourhood, roused up 
the Insurance Companies, if not to a sense of 
their duty, at least to a sense of the risks ijhey incurred 
through this deficiency. It was in the early part of the 
year 1862 that the Eoyal Insurance Co. sought to remedy 
the defect by sending into the town its first Fire Engine. 
This was the ** manual " which is still with us, and which 
found its first home at the Dartmouth Arms Stable-yard 
in Dudley Street. A Volunteer Fire Brigade of Firemen 
was readily formed to work it. Within a few months of 
this, the District Insurance Company also sent us an 
Engine, and this new acquisition found convenient quar- 
ters at the Turk's Head Stables in Upper Eussell Street, 
and was soon manned similarly to the other engine. It 
is an interesting fact, and one that is worthy of note, as 
indicating how that recognition of old-fashioned officialism 
still lingered to so late a generation, to find that among 
the earliest captains of these rival Fire Brigades, were 
the two men who usually filled the antiquated office of 
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Parish Constable. And although these two may have 
been appointed primarily simply by virtue of their official 
standing in the town, it is but due to them to say that 
they vied with each other as much in the discharge of 
their new duties as guardians of hfe and property from 
fire, as in the preservation of order and in the guarding 
of the public peace. Anyhow, they worked the system 
very satisfactorily, and matters went on in this way for 
some 10 or 12 years, the men receiving from their respec- 
tive Companies a certain fixed sum for each fire attended. 
At the end of this period the District Insurance Company 
withdrew their Engine from the town, presumably on 
account of the business of this Office decreasing in the 
locality. However, the prestige of the Royal Engine was 
uphdd for several years longer ; and the only charge 
that can fairly be brought against the system was the 
unsatisfactory horsing of the engine. It not unfrequently 
happened that when a fire suddenly demanded the atten- 
tion of the Engine that no horses were available on the 
instant, and much precious time was lost in procuring 
the necessary animals. This is a difficulty which has not 
yet been overcome. 

It was in 1878 that a great change was effected in the 
management and constitution of this life-saving estab- 
lishment, when the concern ceased to be conducted on the 
volunteer principle under the direction of an Insurance 
Office, and became a branch of the public service under 
the control of the town authorities. It would seem that 
by this time the Royal Insurance Company had also 
become tired of maintaining an engine in the town at their 
own expense, so on the 29th April, 1878, they formally 
turned over the whole concern to the Wednesbury Board 
of Health. The conditions imposed by the Fire Office 
were that the Engine, with its appliances, should be a 
free gift to the town, providing the authorities agreed to 
work it at the public expense for the safety and protection 
of the ratepayers ; but that whenever the engine played 
upon any property insured in the Royal Office, no charge 
shovdd be made to the Royal Company in respect thereof. 

On these conditions the engine was taken over, and 
the brigade was re-organised. But from the foregoing it 
will be gathered that the present efficiency of the Wed- 
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nesbury Town Fire Brigade is not a spontaneous develop- 
ment, but that it is the matured growth of a considerable 
number of years. That it is efficient we have amj^e 
testimony. In 1880, in a great competition at the Aston 
Lower Grounds, the ** Horse-drill Prize" was won by 
Wednesbury with comparative ease. In 1883, a member 
of our Brigade won the Prize for *' One Man Drill" at 
Birmingham ; and the whole brigade took part in a Fire- 
man's Demonstration at Chorley in the same year, where 
the Captain (John Corrall) was to have exhibited a new 
portable fire-escape, and the mode of using it. There ^ 
was, however, no suitable building available to which to 
attach the apparatus. 

To Captain Corrall, and that mechanical ingenuity, 
which he adds to an unflagging zeal in the Brigade work, 
much of this efficiency is directly traceable. Corrall was 
a Fireman as far back as 1862, when he worked on the 
District Engine ; and since he has held the captaincy of 
the Town Brigade, he has done much to elevate and 
improve the service. A visit to the Fire Station will soon 
discover this fact. A fiery-red lamp in front of the Anchor 
Hotel, Holyhead Road, intimates that the Fire Engine 
Station is situated in the stableyard of that establishment. 
Now in most towns it is considered more convenient to 
locate such Stations in a front street ; their very nature 
demands a striking prominence. A suggestion has been 
made to the authorities that they sh6uld build a new 
Station, surrounded by residences for the Firemen, in 
some central position. 

However, having found the Station, the clever con- 
trivances of Captain Carroll soon occupy the attention. 
The Engine seems fairly equipped with hose, buckets, 
and various appHances, and all are kept in capital order, 
although they would perhaps look better for a fresh coat 
of paint. There is a pole ready to slip in for a pair of 
horses, and there is also a handle for dragging the Engine 
to any fire near at hand when there is no need to wait 
for the horses. There is further provided a hand pump ; 
and several other appliances are kept at the station for 
hurried attempts to cope with those smaller conflagra- 
tions, the insidious character of which demands prompt 
efforts to overtake them. On the walls of the place 
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hangs a code of regulations and instructions ; there is 
also a printed list of the Firemen's names and addresses ; 
a glance at the latter must very forcibly show that the 
wide area covered by their scattered residences is a 
serious obstacle which must necessarily interfere with 
that expedition which ought to characterise their response 
to the urgent calls of duty made upon them. Still it is 
pleasing to know that the station is regularly frequented 
at night by the men, who make it a rendezvous; on 
drill nights they often remain late at their posts aiter 
duty, prepared for any sudden call,, and to beguile the 
tedium of the hours they have provided themselves 
draughts and other games of a similar nature. Corrall 
is the inventor of a new coupling for fire-hose. The 
great merit of the invention is the instantaneous spring- 
snap with which it is fitted together ; this is a manifest 
advantage over the slower fitting of the screw-socket 
more generally used. The snap-catch, on a similarly 
self-acting principle, has also been applied to the hinged- 
joint of the pump-handle of the engine, whereby time is 
further gained in bringing it into action. The same in- 
ventor has contrived a very handy hose-coiler, which not 
only wraps up the hose more expeditiously than by-hand, 
but also obviates the long sketch of space which was, 
under the old style, necessary for first laying out the 
length of hose in a straight hne. 

That this same ingenious mechanic is enthusiastic in 
his work is evidenced in another way. At the Old Park 
Works, where he has charge of the Electric lighting, he 
has, with the consent of the manager, Mr. Braithwaite, 
established a ** Works Fire Brigade." This amateur 
Brigade takes regular drill with hydrant, hose, standpipe, 
and ladders. There is no doubt that this body of trained 
men would prove invaluable at the Works in case of any 
threatened conflagration ; but over and above this, the 
** Old Park Works Fire Brigade " has resolved itself into 
a King's Hill auxiliary of the Town Brigade, to whom 
they would act in a subordinate capacity as Helpers and 
Messengers in case of necessity. 

Till just recently the Town Fire Brigade consisted of 
eight men only, but the full complement is now eleven. 
The rate of pay is so much per fire, and so much for each 
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drill attended. The hints thrown out in regard to the 
housing of these men, and the possibihty of a breakdown 
in the horsing of the Engine, are points which are worthy 
of attention. At West Bromwich a splendid system of 
telephonic communication is established between the 
Central Fire Station and the outlying districts of the 
Borough, where there are branch offices at which fire 
alarms may be given. This Brigade also works a Fire 
Escape, an appliance for life saving which Wednesbury 
does not yet possess. 
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XX.— WEDNESBUEY ANECDOTES. 



I.— LOED JOHN EUSSELL'S VISIT TO 
WEDNESBUEY. 



mm 



It is now nearly forty years since a bright 
autumnal evening saw the through coach, 
** The Wonder," dash up to the Eed Lion 
posting house, in Bridge Street. Now there 
was nothing remarkable in this occurrence, 
as the coaches changed horses there every 
day, but what gave the event an unusual turn 
was the appearance of a distinguished looking stranger, 
who, upon alighting from the coach, enquired of a small 
crowd of loiterers the whereabouts of the best hotel in 
the place. Just at this moment Mr. Thomas Bills, the 
auctioneer, happening to pass, and overhearing the query, 
volunteered the information that if the gentleman wished 
for accommodation strictly quiet and highly respectable 
he could walk with him up to the George Hotel, which 
was kept by his particular friend, Mr. Simeon Constable. 
As the stranger desired nothing better, they walked up 
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together, and from certain political allusions, and some 
pointed queries as to the social condition of the locality, 
made by him, together with his somewhat peculiar per- 
sonal appearance, Mr. Bills, who was an ardent politician, 
began to have his interest in the talkative visitor awak- 
ened. By the time they had arrived at the George, Mr. 
Bills was rather bewildered, but when the new comer had 
engaged his rooms, and had been particular in the course 
of bis negotiations to impress the fact that a private 
sitting room was a sine qua non, he thought it time to 
communicate his suspicions to the host. When the 
gentleman was safely ensconced in the room, which is 
now the smoke room, and the door safely shut upon him, 
a hurried conversation and a close comparison of notes 
resulted in the mutual conviction that the stranger was 
none other than the famous leader of the Opposition, 
Lord John Eussell. How the subject was broached to 
him, or how so delicate a question as " Who are you, 
now ? " was put to a statesman and a nobleman of his 
position, and who, moreover, was evidently desirous of 
remaining incogs and how that question was answered, all 
this, history deponeth not ; but suffice it to say Mr. Bills 
and Mr. Constable congratulated themselves heartily upon 
their quick powers of discernment, and their nice dis- 
crimination in guaging political and social rank, when 
they were permitted by the gracious stranger to announce 
his identity to a select few of the elite of the politicians 
of Wednesbury. Forthwith a useful " man of all work " 
about the house, was hastily pushed into a rusty suit of 
black, looking as much hke a *' gentleman's gentleman " 
as the resources of the establisbment would permit at so 
short a notice; he was carefully and ceremoiiiously 
installed as a kind of *' gentleman -in- waiting " at his 
lordship's door, with strict injunctions to allow no one to 
pass into the room without express permission. As no 
wine in Wednesbury was considered good enough for his 
lordship, a special messenger was hurriedly despatched 
to obtain a supply from the George Hotel, at Walsall. 

Then with bated breath it was mysteriously and 
solemnly bruited about among the notables in the town 
that the famous Member for the City of London, and 
the great antagonist of Sir Kobert Peel was actually stay- 
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ing in Wednesbury, his business evidently being to take 
cognisance of the social, moral, and political condition of 
this coal-producing and iron-manufacturing district, with 
a view to developing some of those startling reforms for 
which this scion of a ducal house was so beloved of the 
plebeian portion of the community. Such condescension, 
and such practical methods of ascertaining those facts 
he wished to become acquainted with, quickly won the 
sympathy of Wednesbury Whigs ; and if political discus- 
sions did not exactly take place, yet political ideas were 
insinuatingly and respectfully advanced for his lordship's 
consideration, and were graciously acknowledged by him 
with many expressions of gratitude, and what was more 
to the point, and what secretly exhalted the hearts of his 
hearers with anticipations of coming greatness, were the 
veiled hints of future preferments, and the half -promises 
of fat sinecures, and offices of lucrative emoluments, for 
gentlemen whose proposals and aspirations were so 
philanthropic and so deserving of the substantial recog- 
nition of a grateful government. 

Lord John's remittances not having arrived, the purses 
and fortunes of our worthy townsmen were patriotically 
and unhesitatingly placed at his disposal. Now Lord 
John was not niggardly in his hospitality, if unostenta- 
tious in his manner. A box of cigars and a bottle of wine 
— or several bottles, and the best the house could afford 
— were always upon the table, offering a welcome both 
practical and unstinted to the privileged few admitted to 
this coterie of embryo statesmen. Among these Wed- 
nesbury celebrities of a bygone age were Messrs. Simeon 
Constable, Daniel Taylor, Mark Wood, Henry Eichards, 
David Lees, Joseph Amphlett, and John Yardley. Mr. 
Bills was so infatuated with his new friend, and so anxious 
to do honour to him and to uphold the credit of the town, 
that a magnificent champagne breakfast was given at his 
expense, and to which were invited the usual set. There 
was one individual, however, who did not attend, and 
who, after his first interview with the noble lord, held 
himself aloof, to the surprise and lofty indignation of his 
colleagues — this was Mr. John Yardley, the High Con- 
stable of the Manor. Neither the ** feast of reason " nor 
** the flow of soul " had any power to attract him again 
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to these pleasant meetings at the George. He assigned 
no definite reason for his withdrawal from society so 
attractive, although his innuendoes, which were repelled 
with lofty scorn, were somewhat pointed. Perhaps Mr. 
Yardley despaired of converting Lord John to the prin- 
ciples of free trade and the total aboHtion of the corn 
laws, a pitch of Kadicalism to which his Lordship had 
not yet attained ; or may be he had read the author of 
the ** New Timon " and could not quite reconcile the 
appearance and manners of his new acquaintance with 
one 

" How formed to lead, if not too proud to please, 
His fame would fire you, but his manners freeze : 
Like or dislike, he does not oare a jot, 
He wants your vote, but your affections not ; 

Yet human hearts need sun, as well as oats — 
So cold a climate plays the deuce with votes ; 
And while his doctrines ripen day by day 
His frost-nipped party pines itself away." 

Evidently the others thought this mere satire, and 
slanderously untruthful into the bargain. There was 
certainly nothing freezing in the cordial and hearty 
good-fellowship of their ideal statesman, and haughty 
pride could surely not be accused of lessening the num- 
ber of his supporters in Wednesbury. However, matters 
went on very smoothly for about a week, at the end of 
which it had been arranged with some display of import- 
ance, that Lord John and party should inspect Mar- 
shall's ironworks. They accordingly set out from the 
George Hotel, and as the distance was short, walked 
down, calling at the Dartmouth Hotel on the way. The 
landlord of this establishment, Mr. Parton, was some- 
what jealous, in the secret recesses of his heart, of the 
honour attaching to the rival hotel from this visit, and 
although he had joined the clique, would have preferred 
the patronage at his own house. Still it was some con- 
solation to his wounded feelings to now be called aside 
by his lordship for a few moments' private conversation, 
and on his return to the room his beaming face betrayed 
the gratification he felt at so important a mark of dis- 
tinction. Joined by Mr. Parton, the whole body pro- 
ceeded to the works, and after a prolonged and minute 
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inspection of the machinery and processes, his lordship 
complained of fatigue, and begging to be excused a 
moment, disappeared round the corner of the works 
leaving his honoured friends comfqrtably chatting and 
discussing the political aspect of this visit. As Lord 
John did not return to them, a messenger was dispatched 
to seek him ; but a general uneasiness was experienced 
when he was not forthcoming. A prolonged and care- 
ful search was fruitless, and with considerable fore- 
bodings the gentlemen retraced their steps to the George 
Hotel. As their honourable guest did not re-appear after 
a reasonable lapse of time, and as Mr. Parton faltering 
mentioned that his lordship had called him aside to 
borrow £10 to '* tip " the workmen — ^which thoughtful 
act of kindness he had not been observed to perform — 
a conviction began to steal over them that they had been 
** done," and on Mr. Constable bringing down from the 
bed-chamber the visitor's luggage, consisting solely of a 
small black travelUng bag, which was found to contain 
only a few volumes of a book-canvasser, their discom- 
fiture was complete. It is needless to say *'his lord- 
ship " has never been seen in Wednesbury from that day 
to this. Some were furious at the swindle, and some 
enjoyed the hoax ; but it was certainly Mr. Yardley who 
had the laugh. 
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II.— THE THEEE CHANCES. 




OMETHING over a century ago, when Squire 
Slaney lived at Bescot Hall, the following 
scene was frequently enacted, with but slight 
variations at each repetition of it. At the 
usual time for the transaction of each day's 
magisterial business, the Wednesbury con- 
stables would duly arrive at the Hall with 
their prisoners. At that time the parish constables were 
one Kock, who kept the Green Dragon Inn, and a man 
named Sanders. These officers would always approach 
the front entrance at first, where they would be met by 
the Squire. He would carefully wipe his glasses as he 
stood on the top step, and after scanning the culprits from 
head to foot in the severest manner, he would turn to the 
constable, and in peremptory tones issue the nover-faiUng 
command, ** Walk 'em round the Croft. And, you know 
Eock, the three chances." To which Rock would dutifully 
and promptly reply, ** Yes, Sir. I know. Sir." Presently 
the prisoners — say there were three of them — and their 
custodians would return to the house, and entering this 
time by the back door, would find the worthy Justice 
solemnly seated upon his official bench. Then, as may 
be gathered from the following, summary jurisdiction 
was the order of the day : — 
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Magistrate : Told 'em, Bock ? 

Constable : Yes, Sir. 

Magistrate : (To prisoners) You know you have three 
chances — to marry, to pay, or to go for a soldier ! (To 
first prisoner) Now which chance do you take, my man ? 

FmsT Prisoner : Goo for a sodger, Sir. 

Magistrate : Take him away, Eock, and get him 
sworn in. (Then to second prisoner) Well, which chance 
do you take ? 

Second Prisoner : I'll get married, an it please you, 
Sir. 

Magistrate : It won't please you. Take him safe up 
to Wedgbury Church, Rock, and publish the banns. (To 
third prisoner) Now, fellow, what do you say ? 

Thebd Prisoner : I'll pay. Sir. 

Magistrate : All right. Beckon the costs, Sanders, 
and count that money. 

And thus, ever with rigid impartiality, was the law 
administered there. 




Wit My^t. 



BTPEB, PBINTEll, " HEBALD " OFVICE, WEDNE8BUBT. 
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THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES. 

New Book for Teachers, 

NOTES OF LESSONS 

ON 

MOEAL SUBJECTS : 

A HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

By FREDK. W. HACKWOOD. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, pp. 216. Pbice 2s. 



LIST OF SUBJECTS: 



Honesty. 

Truthfulness. 

Candour. 

Honour. 

Obedience to Parents. 

Love of Home, 

Industry. 

Perseverance. 

Patience. 

Government of Temper, or 

Self-control. 
Kindness, or Consideration 

for Others. 
0«urtesy & Good Manners. 
Peace. 



Forgiveness and Forbear- 
ance. 

Duty. 

Punctuality. 

Order, or Method. 

Painstaking and Accuracy. 

Contentment. 

Unselfishness and Self- 
denial. 

Benevolence & Humanity. 

Gratitude. 

Cheerfulness. 

Frugality and Thrift. 

Self-reliance. 

Self-respect. 



Temperance. 

Cleanliness. 

Modesty. 

Courage. 

Prudence. 

Zeal and Energy. 

Justice. 

Loyalty and Patriotism. 

Support of the Law. 

A Due Appreciation of 

Blessings. 
Magnajiimity. 
Integrity of Purpose. 
Precept and Example. 
Formation of Character. 



REVIEWS. 

" A thoughtful and ably construct«d volume. • • • 
Mr. Hackwood has provided notes for forty lessons on honesty, 
truthfulness, candour, honour, obedience to parents, love of home, 
industry, perseverance, patience, government of temper, self- 
control, kindness, courtesy, and so on up to such subjects as mag- 
nanimity, integrity of purpose, self-respect, gratitude, &c. Much 
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is, of course, left to the teachers in these outlines and notes of 
lemons, but very much, too, is provided to the hands of the 
teacher, and all that is provided is unquestionably of excellent 
quality. 

" A large number of illustrative anecdotes and stories are 
given or suggested from history and literature, as well as ' aphor- 
isms, stanzas, and famous sayings. The quality of the work is 
well maintained in the higher and more difficult subjects, such 
as ' Loyalty and Patriotism,' * Support of the Law,' and the ' Form- 
ation of Character.' This is, we believe, the first book in which 
* Notes of Lessons ' have been thus elaborately and systematically 
applied to the moral training and discipline of the child, and the 
work deserves high commendation. The mode and extent of the 
introduction of the lessons into the schools must depend upon the 
arrangements otherwise made for moral teaching ; but in a large 
number of schools this might well take the place of a portion of 
the religious instruction, and it should certainly be adopted where 
no religious teaching is provided. The author has carefully kept 
clear of all grounds of dispute or controversy." — School Board 
Chronicle, 28th July, 1883. 

** There are many teachers who obtain considerable assistance 
from books on ' Notes of Lessons.' To such this work can be 
confidently recommended. Mr. Hackwood has spared no pains in 
its preparation, and has been very successful in avoiding contro- 
versial topics." — The Schoolmaster, 18th August, 1883. 

"The valuable work before us provides material for forty 
lessons on moral subjects. Each lesson is dealt with in a logical 
fornft, and is replete with suggestiveness to the teacher. Great re- 
search is evident throughout ; the historical allusions, examples, and 
illustrations evince great skill and aptness." — The Schoolmistress, 
6th September, 1883. 

" ' Notes of Lessons on Moral Subjects ' is intended as a 
handbook for teachers in Elementary Schools, Mr. Hackwood, the 
author, considering that the requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment make some such manual an absolute necessity. It will be 
published in connection with ' The Royal School Series,' the use 
of which has become general in our public schools. • * * 
The book is distinguished by many excellences, and is singularly 
appropriate for the purpose for which it is intended. Being en- 
gaged as a schoolmaster himself, Mr. Hackwood has perhaps 
acquired especial fitness for the preparation of such a manual as 
that shortly to be issued. A careful perusal of it has produced the 
conviction that it will be in great demand, and extensively adopted 
in our Elementary Schools. Not only day school teachers, but 
everyone interested in the moral training of children will find the 
book of great benefit, as it contains valuable suggestions, and 
much information that would assist them in the expression of 
their ideas." — Midland Advertiser, 14th July, 1883. 

" That morality should* be taught in our Public Elementary 
Schools seems to be generally admitted. How*i!>^ould be taught 
is another, and a more difficult matter. The tea(iiiz)g may be of 
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two kinds, practical and theoretical, of which the former is in- 
finitely the more valuable. For a child to bo brought into con- 
tact with men and women of high-toned character and noble 
Erinciple is a salvation from what is mean, petty, base, ignoble, 
uch men and women cannot fail to teach * morality,' though they 
should never refer to the subject ; and those who are devoid of 
the high qualities indicated, though their lessons were given with 
never so much skill, could teach no more than the semblance of 
morality. But to * satisfy examiners,' a child must have not only 
right feeling and honourable principle, but must be able to formu- 
late the feelings and principles imbibed, and to this end some such 
lessons as Mr. Hackwood has most ingeniously put together will be 
necessary. There are forty lessons in all, and one cannot read 
them without perceiving that the \»7riter is not a mere theorist, 
but a practical teacher accustomed to the task of eliciting the 
thoughts and developing the faculties of his pupils, as well as of 
instructing them. In the hands of a capable teacher these lessons 
may prove very useful, both for actual use and as models upon 
which he may construct similar lessons." — Birmingham Daily Post, 
September 22nd, 1883. 

" The conception of this book as an Educational Work in its 
truest and broadest sense is to say the least a very happy one, and 
must prove invaluable to all whose sphere or duty it may be to 
teach the young idea how to shoot in the right direction. We 
perfectly agree with the writer who in the opening sentence of 
the preface says ' The requirements of the Educational Depart- 
ment make some such manual as the present one an absolute 
necessity.' Mr. Hackwood deals with the various subjects in a 
thoroughly practical manner, and the work is of such a character 
as we should like to see used as a text book in every British School. 
The writer has provided some forty lessons, which by the way 
correspond to the average number of weeks in a school year. 
***** The whole of the subjects are dealt with 
by the author in a lucid and most able manner. The question of 
how to teach morality in the public schools has been discussed over 
and over again by public bodies, and it has no doubt occurred to 
Mr. Hackwood that something practical should be done in the way 
of teaching morality, and to his credit he has put together a 
combination of ideas in a most ingenious manner, and which, if 
properly studied, must be of inestimable benefit to all teachers 
and scholars. We predict for the work a large sale." — Wedneshury 
Herald, 6th October, 1883. 

" Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons have just added to their * Royal 
School Series ' an important handbook for teachers in the shape of 
A series of * Notes of Lessons on Moral Subjects,' prepared by Mr. 
Fred. W. Hackwood. * * * * rpj^^ notes are in- 
tended to form the basis of short conversational lectures, in which 
the teacher will embed illustrations in the form of proverbs, 
maxims, and anecdotes. This publication is an important addition 
to school literature, and its general adoption as a text-book cannot 
fail to have a beneficial influence upon the moral culture of the 
young." — Edmburgh Oourant, 30th July, 1883. 
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Hackwood's Notes of Lessons on Mobal Subjects. 

" This * Handbook for Teachers in Elementary Schools *' 
sapplies a real want, by providing a systematized scheme of moral 
instmction. ' The work aims not so much to give perfect lessons 
on certain set subjects, as to provide materials valuable in them- 
selves,' and give suggestions ' as to the channel in which the teach- 
ing should flow in order to reach some definite end.' There are 
forty lesson, beginning with * Honesty,' and ending with • Form- 
ation of Character.' The matter is well arranged, and fully 
illustrated by quotations, proverbs, maxims, and anecdotes. We 
know of no book in which so much judicious help is given to a 
teacher who is trying to carry out the spirit, as well as the letter^ 
of the requirements of Art. 109 (6) note. The teaching is Christian 
in spirit, and honest and manly in tone, without being goody- 
goody." — AmoWs Trade Circular and Catalogue^ (Leeds), 1883. 




THOMAS NELSON <fe SON, 35, Paternoster Row, London, 
E.C., Edinburgh and New York. 
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